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EXECUTIVE SUIIMARY 



During the 1972-1973 school year^ Community School District 
24 in New York City supplemented its regular school program with 
special educational services. Funds received under Title I 
E.S.E.A^ were applied under two headingst District Umbrella 
which included a Pre-Kindergarten Program^ a Strengthened Early 
Childhood Program* Bilingual Community Liaison* an Educational 
Assistant for the Trainable Mentally Retarded » Non-Public School 
Programs and an English as a Second Language Progreunj and Optional 
Assignment Services for open enrollment pupils which included a 
Corrective Reading Program and Guidance Services • 

The major objectives* findings and recommendations of 
each program are s\ammarized below* 

PRE-KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 

Program Objectives * The primary objectives of the Pre- 
kindergarten Program weret 

1. To develop children's \inderstanding of basic concepts 
through a systematic program of guided pre-^kindergarten experi- 
ences. 

2. To develop children's independence in their care of 
self and personal property* 

3. To improve participants* communication skills of 
speaking and listening. 
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4. To develop participants* proficiency in manipulation 
and purposeful use of learning materials. 

5. To stimulate grovth of participants in perceptual 
and classificatory skills related to intellectual development. 
Specifically^ these skills include discrimination of color* 

form, and quantitative attributes of concrete objects and pictorial 
representations • 

6. To enhance grovth in social and emotional development. 

7. To increase parent involvement in the educational 
program and to change educational attitudes in a positive direction. 

Findings and Recommendations . The data presented in 
this report support the conclusion that the objectives were 
achieved. The following findings support that conclusion. 

1. Standardized testing results indicate that children 
in the Pre-kindergarten Program significantly increased the level 
of their knowledge of basic concepts necessary for success in 
the primary grades. 

2. Subjective ratings of pupil behavior indicate that 
children increased the level of independence in personal care, 
communication skillSt manipulation of materials* intellectual 
skills and social and emotional skills. 

3. A comparison between the post -program scores of the 
Pre-kindergarten children and the five year old kindergarten 
children show the Pre-kindergarten scores to be significantly 
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higher than the scores for the five year old kindergarten. This 
indicates that the nature of the Pre-Kindergarten Program is 
effective for teaching children an understanding of basic concepts 
necessary for success in the primary grcides. It is recommended 
that the Pre-Kindergarten Program be examined and appropriately 
extended into the five year old kindergarten. 

4. Staff ratings of pupil behavior are more reliable 

at the end of the year than they are at the beginning of the year 
and generally are not trustworthy measures of pupil grovth. 

5. The program for involving parents and increasing the 
positive nature of their attitudes appeared to be successful. 

6. It is recommended that the Pre-Kindergarten Program 
be continued. 

STRENGTHENED EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM 

Program Objectives . The primary objectives of the 
Strengthened Early Childhood Program were: 

1 . To develop an understanding of the basic concepts 
of quantity, space and time needed for succesf^ in the primary 
grades. \^>^ 

2. /^To' develop basic skills related to reading competence. 
3. To develop basic math concepts and computation skills, 

4. To screen children who may have special learning 
probleiAS and provide guidance services in dealing with those problems. 
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5, To improve teachers • awareness of interactive skills 
toward providing a positive classroom atmosphere for developing 
independence and decision making among kindergarten children, 

6, To expand the educational role of the paraprofessional, 
through training and experience, as complementary to the teacher 
and thus more effective in the Strength^^ned Early Childhood 
Program, 

7, To increase (a) parental involvement in the child •s 
educational program and to change (b) parental attitudes 
toward education. 

Findings , The data presented in this report support the 
conclusion that the objective for tinder standing basic concepts 
was not achieved. The objective for increasing basic reading 
skills was achieved. The objective to develop basic math concepts 
was achieved for grade 3 but not for grades 1 and 2, The objective 
related to guidance services was achieved for P,S. 143 but not 
for P,S. 19. The objective related to teachers* awareness of 
interactive skills was achieved. The objective for expanding 
paraprofessional services was achieved. The objective of 
increasing parental involvement was achieved but the objective to 
increase the positive nature of parents • attitudes was noj; achieved. 
The following findings support these conclusions. 
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1. The process data showed that paraprofessionals rated 
all aspects of the program higher than the teachers did. 

2. The Distar Reading Program was rated higher by 
Strengthened Early Childhood staff than the Distar Language and 
Math Programs. 

3. The Strengthened Early Childhood staff rated the ^ 
level of parental involvement lower than other aspects of the 
program • 

■* ■ } 

4* The level of personnel support, as viewed by the 
Strengthened Early Childhood staff, is well above average, 

5* The majority of the Strengthened Early Childhood 
staff found the 1972-1973 program to be superior to the 1971- 
1972 program and want to participate in a similar program next 
year, 

6. Objective one, to develop students* understanding of 
basic concepts necessary for success in the primary grades , 
was not achieved. The Distar Language Program did not produce 
significantly higher scores for children in the program than 
comparable children achieved in a regular program. 

7. Objective two, to develop basic reading skills, was 
achieved for kindergarten, grades 1$ 2, and 3. Students in the 
Distar Reading Program achieved significantly more in reading 
than comparable students in a regular program. 
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8. Objective three, to develop basic math concepts and 
computation skills, was not achieved in grades 1 and 2? but was 
achieved for grade 3. Students in the Distar Math Program in 
grades 1 and 2 gained significantly less in math concepts and 
computation skills than comparable students in a regular program. 
Students in the Distar Math Program in the third grade gained 
significantly more in math concepts and computation skills than 
comparable students in a regular program, 

9. Using the historical rate of growth method to analyze 
students' current performance compared to their previous per- 
formance t students in the control and experimental second and 
third grades made significantly greater gains in reading and 
math than those anticipated for them. Students in the experi- 
mental groups in the second grade did not make higher gains above 
anticipated in math than students in a regular second grade 
program. Students in the experimental groups in the third grade 
made higher. gains above those anticipated in math than students 
in a regular third grade program. Students in the experimental 
groups in the second and third grades made higher gains above 
those anticipated in reading than students in regular second and 
third grade programs. 
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10. students who received guidance services at P,S. 14;^ 
made a significant increase in teachers* ratings of thoir 
academic performance and a significant decrease in teachers' 
ratings of their behavior problems. 

11. Kindergarten teachers who received training in the 
analysis of classroom atmosphere became significantly more aware 
of their dominative and "integrative -behavior . 

12. Paraprofessionais are involved in a full teaching 
role in the Distar Programs, Strengthened Early Childhood staff 
associated with paraprofessionais view their services as above 
average. Nine of the 20 paraprofessionais are bilingual. 

13. The level of parental involvement increased signifi- 
cantly during the school year, but the nature of parents* attitudes 
did not change. 

Recommendations . Based on the above findings, the following 
recommendations are madex 

1. The Distar Reading Program should be continued and 
refined. Teacher preference for using the Distar Reading Program 
should be considered in selecting staff for the program. 

2. The Distar Language Program should be discontinued. 
The content of the program does not appear to meet the language 
needs of the population in District 24. 
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3. The Distar Math Program should be continued at the 
third grade level. The Distar Math Program at grades 1 and 2 
should be discontinued. The math program used in the control 
school should be examined for possible use in the experimental 
schools. 

4. Guidance services of the type provided at P.S. 143 
should be continued and expanded. A guidance program must be 
initiated and evaluated at P.s. 19. 

5. Use of video tape analysis for training teachers to 
become aware of their dominative and integrative behavior should 
be continued and e:icpanded. 

6. Para professionals appear to be a vital part of the 
Strengthened Early Childhood Program. Use of their services 
should be increased and their training continued. The addition 
of more bilingual paraprofessionals should continue. 

7. The program for parental involvement should be 
continued and expanded* A program of parent education to in- 
crease the positive nature of parents* attitudes is warranted. 

BILINGUAL COMMUNITY LIAISON PROGRAM 

Program Objectives . The program objectives for the 
Bilingual Community Liaison (BCL) were as follows: 

1. To develop positive relationships among community 
members f parents and school personnel and to promote positive 
attitudes toward education. 
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2. To improve the academic performance of non--Engli8h 
speaking children. 

Findings . The data presented in this report support the 
conclusion that parental involvement increased but parents^ level 
of satisfaction with the Bilingual Community Liaison and their 
positive attitudes toward education did not increase. The 
objective to improve academic performance of non-English speaking 
children was not achieved. The following findings support these 
conclusions, 

1, The ntmiber of contacts between Spanish speaking 
parents and the Bilingual Community Liaison increased signifi- 
cantly during the 1972-1973 academic year, 

2, The level of parental satisfaction with the services 
of the Bilingual Community Liaison did not dhange substantially 
from the beginning of the program to the end, 

3, Spanish speaking parents did not significantly 
increase the positive nature of their attitudes toward the schools 
during the year. 

4, The academic performance of non-English speaking 
children was not increased signif icaiitly by contact with the 
Bilingual Community Liaison, 

5, Less than 15 percent of the non-English speaking 
population in P,S, 19 and P,S, 143 had direct contact with the 
Bilingual Commxinity Liaison* 
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Recommendations 

!• On the basis of the findings of this evaluationt 
it is recommended that the Bilingual Community Liaison Program 
be drastically revised or discontinued. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANT FOR THE TRAINABLE MENTALLY RETARDED PROGRAM 

Program Objective , The objective of the program was 
to extend individualization of instruction to CRMD pupils at 
P.S, 19 through the assistance of a paraplrof essional as a means 
of promoting growth in specific behavioral areas related to 
academic performance. 

Findings , The Educational Assistant with TMR pupils at 
P,S, 19 provides valuable services to those pupils, 

1, Evidence from teacher ratingsf work of pupils, and 
observation/interview procedures indicate that pupils are 
receiving additional individualized instruction because of the 
Assistant's presence and that such instruction leads to pupil 
learning. In large part, the success? of the program is due to 
the amount and quality of supervision offered to the Assistant 
and to the personality characteristics of the individual in that 
role. 

2. The Educational Assistant is now used only with TMR 
pupils. This is an important, positive change from 1971-1972 and 
follows recommendations made in the evaluation at that time. 
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Recommendat ions , The following recommendations may 
by made on the basis of the above findings, 

1 . The Educational Assistant should be encouraged 

to take course work relevant to her role with TMR pupils to gain 
additional technical instructional skills. 

2. Greater use of the Educational Assistant's skill 
in sewing and homemaking could be made with TMR pupils, I 

3. An additional Educational Assistant for EMR pupils 
should be employed. Those children would require a person with 
different personal and professional skills but would profit 
from supplemental remedial instruction. 

NON-RJBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Program Objectives . In response to the needs of Our Lady 
of Sorrows and Tranf iguration schools, the following objectives 
were delineated. 

Our Lady of Sorrows 

1. To develop understanding of basic concepts of quantity, 
space, and time needed for success in the primary grades. 

2. To develop reading skills of first and second grade 
children through a systematic instructional program (Disteir). 

Transfiguration 

3. To provide corrective reading, math and English as a 
Second Language instruction to children who are reading below 
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grade level, who are in need of corrective math, and who need 
English as a Second Language. 

Findings . The evaluation of the non-public school program 
resulted in the identification of some trends but not conclusive 
evidence of the program's effectiveness. Problems associated 
with the initiation of a new program and late pre-testing combine 
to produce results that are tenuous. The following statements 
drawn from the data presented in this report should not be 
considered as conclusive ones. 

1. The first and second grade Non-Distar groups at Our 
Lady, of Sorrows gained significantly more than the Distar groups 
in understanding basic concepts of time, space and quantity. 

2. The Non-Distar groups at Our Lady of Sorrows achieved 
significantly higher post test scores on a reading and language 
test than did the Distar groups. Pre-test measures were not 
available to see if the groups were comparable at the beginning 
of the program. 

3. Students in the corrective reading program at 
Transfiguration in grades 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9 made significant gains 
above those anticipated for them in reading as measured by the 
Gray Oral Reading Test ; Students in grade 7 did not maKe 

gains above those anticipated. 
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4. Students in the corrective reading program at 

Tranf iguration in grades 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9 made significant gains 
in reading when actual pre to post test scores on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test were compared, however, only the ninth grade 
students made significant gains when their anticipated post test 
scores were compared to their actual post test scores. 

5, Students in the corrective math program at Trans- 
figuration made significantly larger gains than those anticipated 
for them. 

Recommendations . Based on a recognition of the tenuous 
nature of the conclusions drawn above, and observation and inter- 
view data, the following recommendations are made. 

1. The Distar Programs should be continued at Our Lady 
of Sorrows and the effectiveness of the program should be tested 
adeqiaately. The results of this evaluation cannot be used as 
definitive evidence of their effects on students. 

2. The corrective reading and math programs at Trans- 
figuration should be continued. By reducing staff changes, 
increased stability can be brought to the program. 

3. The English as a Second Language Program was not 
evaluated since no adequate growth measures were obtained. The 
continuation of this program is a decision to be made by the staff 
involved until a complete evaluation is conducted. 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

Program Objective ^ The primary objective of the Title I 
English as a Second Language Program vas to provide instruction 
in English as a second language in order to increase program 
participants' oral language fluency in English. 

Findings , Program records, observations by the evaluation 
team, and interviews vith the staff revealed that the ESL Program 
implemented at each school represented substantial modifications 
in the structure of the proposed program. These modifications 
did result in a greater number of students being serviced by 
the program, however, they also resulted in a concomitant re- 
duction in the amount of Eijglish language instruction received 
by program participants. 

Two language measures were used to assess pupil growth 
in English language proficiency. Analysis of pre and post 
program scores on the two measures resulted in the following 
findings! 

1. Both elementary and junior high school students in 
the program aade significant gains in receptive and productive 
English language skills as measured by the Linguistic Capacity 
Index ilCl) and by teachers' ratings on the ''A-F" Oral Language 
Ability Scale (OLAS). 
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2. Elementary school children made significantly greater 
gains than junior high school students in Icnowledge of English 
structural patterns and in their ability to use English to 
interpret situations as laeasured by teacher ratings on the OLAS. 
Junior high school students showed the greater gains in the speech 
skills of pronunciation and intonation. Although elementary 
students showed slightly greater gain in vocabulary and in total 
oral English fluency ^ their gains in these two areas were not 
significantly greater than those of the junior high students. 

3. Elementary school children manifested gains in all 
receptive English language skills measured by the LCI that were 
significantly and substantially greater than the gains of the 
junior high school students. 

4. Examination of the number of children at each oral 
fluency level at the beginning and at the end of the program* 
revealed that, according to teacher ratings, children at the 
lowest oral fluency level at the beginning of the program are 

the ones who made the greatest gains « In addition, teacher ratings 
on the OLAS suggested that most children who were rated at the 
higher levels initially ("D" and "C'*) made no gains in their basic 
oral English fluency scores. Rather than reflecting the actual 
language situation among program participants, it is more likely 
that these findings reflect the basic inadequacy of using teacher 
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ratings as a measure of language growth. Teacher ratings are 
subjective ancl» in general, are least adequate for measuring 
gains among dilldren with some facility in English where measure- 
ment of increases in language facility requires more refined 
instruments. As indicated in last year's evaluation report, the 
Oral Language Ability Scale can be used ''to identify F-rated 
children, those who are unable to respond satisfactorily. It is 
less appropriate for discriminating among ^'E," "D" or "C" level 
children." 

""^^''^ Although the findings cited above indicate that children 

in the ESL Progrcim manifested significant pre to post program 
gains in English language proficiency, no conclusive statements 
can be made about the program's effectiveness. Since no comparison 
group was available as a control, it is difficult to determine 
if the gains made by program participants were greater than might 
have been expected without special instruction. 

Recommendations , Based on the above findings the following 
recommendations are made for the English as a Second Language 
Program • 

!• Efforts should be made to structure the ESL Program 
so that students receive a sufficient amount of daily instruction 
in English on a regular basis. In general, growth in language 
skills is related to the amount of instruction received. 
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2. A study should be made of the nature and extent of 
fluctuation in the target population at each school. There is a 
need for greater stability in the program population. Efforts 
should be made to provide English instruction to new students 
admitted during the year without transferring other students 

to mainstream classrooms before they have developed facility in 
English that is adequate for successful achievement in the regular 
classroom curriculum, 

3. Because of the subjective nature of teacher ratings, 
it is suggested that whenever possible more objective measures, 
such as the Linguistic Capacity Index, also be used. Multiple 
measures provide more accurate information for pupil selection, 
for diagnosis of children's language strengths and weaknesses, 
and for assessment of pupil achievement in learning English as 

a second language. 

4. Analysis of pre and post program scores did indicate 
that the elementary school children made substantially greater 
gains in English than did the junior high students. Although the 
greater language learning facility generally found among younger 
children may account for this difference, other factors such as 
differences in instructional approach, program structure or 
teacher effectiveness may have been operating. These and other 
factors should be examined in order to determine how the effective- 
ness of the program might be increased. 
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5, As recommended in last year's evaluation report, 

although proficiency in oral English is essential, it is not 
sufficient for total school success. The pij?ogram should be 
extended to include the development of skills in writing and 
reading English. 

CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 

Program Objectives . The primary objectives of the 
Corrective Reading Program were: 

1, To provide corrective reading diagnostic and pre- 
scriptive services for each participant so that he will increase 
his competence in reading. 

2. To increase individualization of instruction for 
program participants through the services of paraprofesionals 
as a means of increasing pupil growth in reading. 

Findings for Growth in Reading Achievement . The data pre- 
sented in the report support the conclusion that the Optional 
Assignment and Title I Corrective Reading Programs were generally 
successful in achieving the first objective. The following findings 
support this conclusion. 

1. vnien actual post- test performance was compared to 
anticipated performance, 68 percent of the Optional Assignment 
children achieved gains higher than expected in word knowledge, 
54 percent achieved gains higher than expected in reading compre- 
hension, and 62 percent achieved above anticipated in total reading. 
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ThuSi» more than half of the Optional Assignment students exceeded 
perfonnance rxormally expected of them in each of the three areas 
measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test , Similar results 
obtained for the grade level score on the Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test, indicating that 60 percent of the Optional Assignment 
students achieved gains above expected in reading comprehension. 

. 2. Grade level comparisons shoved that the word knowledge 
gains made by the Optional Assignment students \/ere significantly 
above anticipated for all grade levels except the third grade • 
However only the fifth, sixth and ninth graders achieved gains 
significantly above those anticipated for them in reading compre- 
hension^ The fourth, seventh and eigth graders averaged post- 
test reading comprehension scores higher than expected but their 
gains were not signif icsmtly above those expected. The third 
graders achieved only at their expected rate of growth based on 
previous performance. The results indicate the program was more 
effective at developiiq Optional Assignment students' reading 
vocabulary than it was at developing skill in reading comprehension, 
as measured by the Metropolitan Reading Test , 

3. On the total reading score of the Metropolitan Achieve - 
ment Test , all grade levels in the Optional Assignment Program, 
except the third and the seventh grades^ made gains significantly 
above those anticipated for them* This finding highlights further 
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the weaknesses in the program at the third grade level. 

4. Analysis of pre- to postr-program scores on the 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test revealed that Optional Assign- 
ment students at all grade levels made average gains that were 
significantly above those anticipated for them in reading 
comprehension as measured by this test. 

5. Comparison of total group pre-and post- program per- 
formance on the Metropolitan Achievement Test showed that students 
in the half year Title I Program made gains that were significantly, 
above expected in word knowledge, comprehension, and total reading. 

6. Comparisons of the gains of the more severely and 
less severely retarded elementary readers in the Optional Assign- 
ment Program revealed that approximately the same percentage of 
children in each group made gains above anticipited in comprefiension 
and in total reading j however > a larger percentage of the more 
severely retarded readers achieved gains above anticipated in 

word knowledge. 

7. Both groups, the more severely and less severely 
retarded readers, achieved gains significantly above . anticipated 
in word knowledge and total reading; however, only the more 
severely retarded readers achieved significantly above anticipated 
in reading comprehension. There was evidence that the program was 
more effective with the more seriously retarded readers, suggesting 
a direct relation between amount of instruction and improvement 

in reading. 
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Findings for Grovth in Specific Reading Skills . The 
second objective of the Optional Assignment and Title I Corrective 
Reading Program was to provide diagnostic and prescriptive 
reading instruction in order to increase pupils* ability in 
specific reading skills. The findings presented in this report 
support the conclusion that the program objective was met. The 
findings were: 

1 . Optional Assignment students who were administered 
Level I and Level II of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading T est 
manifested significant gains in all skill areas measured. 

2. Title I students exhibited significant pre- to post- 
prograra gains in all skill areas measured by the Level I Stanford, 
and in all areas, except one, that are measured by the Level II 
Stanford. The exception was in rate of reading where the inter- 
mediate school children achieved a post-test score that was 
lower, but not significantly different from their pre-test score. 

Findings for Improvement in Reading Attitude . The third 
objective of the Corrective Reading Program was to increase 
students* positive attitudes toward reaching. The data reported 
support the conclusion that both the Optional Assignment and the 
Title I Corrective Reading Programs did little to change program 
participants' attitudes toward reading and that, in fact, this 
program objective was not achieved. 
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Findings for Impact of Paraprof essional Services , The last 
objective of the Corrective Reading Program was to increase 
individualization of instruction through the services of para-^ 
professionals as a means of increasing pupil growth in reading 
at the elementary level. The findings that there were no signi- 
ficant differences in the performance of the two groups indicate 
that the additional services provided by the paraprofessionals 
did not lead to significantly greater improvement in reading 
achievement and attitude toward reading. 

Recommendat ions . Again this year there was evidence that 
the Corrective Reading Program was generally effective in 
improving program participants* level of reading achievement. The 
recommendations which follow are made toward the goal of continued 
improvement of the program. It should be noted that many re- 
emphasize recommendations previously made. 

1. The repeated low achievement of third graders deserves 
careful study. This was the only grade li?vel group that showed no 
agnificant gains above those expected for them based on previous 
performance . 

2. There was evidence that the program was more effective 
in improving reading word knowledge than it was in developing 
comprehension skills. Every effort should be made to improve 
instruction in reading comprehension. 
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3. There was evidence that the more severely retarded 
readers made greater gains than the less severely retarded 
readers > suggesting that improvement in reading is directly 
related to the amount of instructional time. The staff should 
continue to make every effort to accurately assign the more 
severely retarded readers to the instructional groups that meet 
more frequently, 

4. Continued use of more than one measuring instrument 
for selection and diagnosis is highly recommended. 

5. Approximately one-third of the retarded readers still 
did not achieve at their expected rate of growth indicating that 
there are some weaknesses in providing appropriate instruction 
to all children in the program. Every effort should be made to 
determine the causes for this weakness as a basis for making 
improvements in the instructional program, 

6. Continued effort is needed to select well trained 
teachers for the program which requires specialized skills in 
the teaching of reading. Specific criteria must be identified 
and used in corrective reading teacher selection. If this is 
presently not possible, then there is evidence for the continuation 
of a strong inservice training program to upgrade the skills of 
the present staff, 
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7. If a program objective is to provide individualized 
instruction through the services of a paraprof essional as a means 
of improving students' reading achievement, then the role of the 
paraprof essional should be primarily an instructional one. To 
achieve this the paraprof essionals need specialized training in 
reading instruction, and the teachers need training in working 
with paraprof essionals. If paraprof essionals are not used in 
instructional roles, then this aspect of the program should be 
reassessed. 

8. There is again evidence that additional time is 
needed for the Corrective Reading Teachers to confer with parents 
and classroom teachers who should play a significant cooperative 
role in the resolution of reading problems. 

9. The District 24 staff should continue to move in 
the direction of strengthening the develof^nental reading program 
so that the separate Corrective Reading Program can be phased 
out. The reading specialist in each school could then assume 
the role of a reading resource teacher in assisting classroom 
teachers with their reading program. 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES 

Program Obiective > The objective of the guidance program 
for Optional Assignment pupils in District 24 during 1972-1973 
was to improve the behavior of pupils in academic and social 
skills. 

Findings for Improvement of Academic and Social Skills , 
The data in this report support the conclusion that the objective 
of improving the academic and social skills of students was 
achieved* The following findings support that conclusion. 

1. In examining the data, it was foiind that there were 
statistically significant increases in all academic skills areas 
in all comparisons made. Thus, teac^iers perceived Optional 
Assignment pupils and residents who participated in groups as 
having made gains in reading, math social studies, creative 
expression and science. The only exception was in the science 
area for the comparison of Optional Assignment pupils in counseling 
groups with resident pupils in counseling groups, where the gains 
were not statistically significant for either subgroup. It is 
also noteworthy, that Optional Assignment pupils who participated 
in counseling groups made greater gains than those who were not in 
counseling groups. The conclusion can be drawn that Optional 
Assignment pupils in District 24 increased their skills in 
academic areas, based upon ratings of the teachers who were most 
familiar with their work during the academic year. It can 
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also be concluded that group counseling had an impact upon gains 
in academic skills. 

2. In svimmarizing the data with regard to the social 
skills areas. Optional Assignment pupils • behaviors generally 
did not change in the desired direction. Whereas the negative 
social skill areas were hopefully to have decreased, in most 
cases there were generally more incidents of these behaviors 
at the end of the year than at the beginning. Whereas the 
positive social skills hopefully would have increased, there was 
not evidence of significant increases in most cases. 

3. One significant sec of results with regard to the 
counseling program was that, when the Optional Assignment pupils* 
who participated in counseling groups were compared to Optional 
Assignment pupils' who did not participate, the group partici- 
pants increased significantly in only one negative area whereas 
the non-group participants increased in all seven negative areas. 
The conclusion can be drawn that group counseling contributed 
positively in the social skills area. 

4. Another significant set of results can be seen 
when Corrective Reading pupils were compared to those^ not in 
Corrective Reading. The feelings of Corrective Reading partici- 
pants were less easily hurt at the end of the year, and there 
were no increases in the negative areas. However, there were 
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significant increases in all negative areas for pupils not 
in Corrective Reading. The conclusion can be drawn that the 
Corrective Reading program contributed positively in the 
social skills area. 

5, Finally, the comparison of elementary and junior 
high school Optional Assignment pupils yielded interesting 
results. Whereas, all negative social skills areas increased 
for junior high pupils, as did the positive area of following 
directions, no areas increased for elementary pupils. In fact, 
teachers reported elementary pupils as becoming less inattentive 
and as having their feelings less easily hurt. 

Recommendations . The following recommendations, based 
on the data, are made for future consideration by District 24 
personnel! 

1. The group counseling aspect of the guidance program 
should be continued t 

2. The Corrective Reading Program should be continued; 

3. Further study should be made of the relationship 
between the above two programs and social skill development. 

The following recommendations, based on professional 
knowledge of the evaluators, are also made for future consider- 
ations 

1. The position of Coordinator should be maintained; 

2. Guidance services for all Optional Assignment pupils 
should be reinstituted. 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the 1972-73 sdhool year^ the regular educational 
programs in District 24 New York City were supplemented with 
special educational services funded under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, This evaluation report 
treats the programs funded under the following headings s 



!• Pre-Kindergarten Program at 143 

II . Strengthened Early Child^iOOd Educatibh 
Program 

III, Bilingual Community Liaison Program 

IV. Educational Assistant for the Trainable 
Mentally Retarded (TWR) Program at 
P.S. 19 

V, Non-Public Schools Program 

VI, English as a Second Language Program 

VII. Diagnosis and Treatment of Reading 

Disabilities Program (Corrective Reading) 

Title I Program 

Optional Assignment Program 

VIII. Guidance Services for Optional 
Assignment Students 



(79--31653) 

(79-31654) 
(79-31655) 

(79-31656) 
(79-31657) 
(79-31659) 

(79-31658) 
(79-^31681) 

(79-31681) 
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PRE-KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The objectives for the District 24 Pre-Kindergarten 
Program were as follows s 

1. ^ To develop children's lander standing of basic concepts 
through a systematic program of guided pre-kindergarten experiences. 

2. To develop children's independence in their care of 
self and personal property. 

3. To improve participants' communication skills of 
speaking and listening. 

4. To develop participants' proficiency in manipulation 
and purposeful use of learning materials. 

5. To stimulate growth of participants in perceptual and 
classif icatory skills related to intellectual development. 
Specifically, these skills include discrimina€ion of color, form, 
and quantitative attributes of concrete objects and pictorial 
representations . 

6. To enhance growth in social and emotional development. 

7. To increase parent involvement in the educational 
program and to change educational attittxdes in a positive direction. 
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EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

In order to assess progress toward the program objectives, 
the following evaluation objectives were delineated t 

1 . Given pre-test/post-test scores oh the Boehm Test 

/ . t . . . 

of B asic Concepts , children in the program will manifest signifi- 
cant growth in understanding basic concepts. 

2. Given the New York University Growth in Independence 
Rating ( GIR ) Scale , Section A, on a pre-test/post-test basis, 
children in the program will demonstrate rs^.gnif icant gains in 
their care of personal property. 

3. Given the New York University GIR Scale, Section B, 
children in the program will demonstrate significant gains in 
their communication skills of speaking and listening. 

4. Given the New York University GIR Scale , Section C, 
children in the program will demonstrate significant gains in 
their manipulation and purposeful use of learning materials. 

5. Given the New York University GIR Scale, Section D, 
on a pre-test/post-test basis, children in the program will 
demonstrate significant gains in their perceptual and classif icatory 
skills related to intellectual development. 

6. Given the New Yc]c'k University GIR Scale , Section E, 
on a pre-test/post-test basis, children in the program will 
demonstrate significant gains in social-emotional develof^nent . 



7. Given a pre-test /post -test index of parental attitude and 
involvement, parents will manifest demonstrable change in 
(a) involvement, and (b) educational attitudes, 

METHODS OF DATA COLLECTION 

Data used to assess pupil growth were collected from the 
administration of a standardi^ied test and teacher ratings on the 
New York University GIR Scale (see Appendix A), The level of 
parental involvement and the nature of parental attitudes were 
assessed through the use of a questionnaire (see Appendix B), 

PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Students' Understandincf of Basic ConcepuS* The priiuary 
objective of the Pre-Kindergarten Program was to develop children's 
understanding of basic concepts considered to be necessary for 
success in the primary grades. The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 
which assesses concepts of time, space and quantity was used to 
measure progress toward this objective k QDmparisons were made 
between the pre- and post-program scores of children in the program. 
Sample size, means and standard deviations for the pre- to post-test 
comparison are given in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 

CCI'IPARISON OF PRE" AND POST- PROGRAM SCORES 
FOR PRE-KINDERGARTEN STUDENTS ON THE BOEHM TEST OF BASIC CONCEPTS 

(N=27) 

Pretest Posttest Mean F- 

Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Difference S.D. Ratio 

18.89 7.57 42.78 4.26 23.89 6.11 412.72*— 

*p <.000 

An analysis of variance for correlated groups was 
performed on the pre- and post -program scores of the Pre-Kindergarten 
students. The F-ratio shown in Table 1 indicates that the post- 
program performance differed significantly from the pre-program 
performance. This indicates that participation in the Pre-Kinder- 
garten Program significantly increased children's vinderstanding 
of basic concepts considered to be necessary for success in the 
primary grades. 

Further evidence of. the effects of the Pre-Kindergarten 
Program can be seen in a comparison between the posttest means of 
the Pre-Kindergarten and the 5 year old kindergarten children in 
the same school. Table 2 shows the means, sample size# and 
standard deviations for these two groups. 
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TABLE 2 

COMPARISON OF PRE-KINDERGARTEN AND 5 YEAR OLD 
KINDERGARTEN POST-PROGRAM SCORES ON THE BOEHM TEST OF BASIC CONCEIPTS 

Group N Posttest S .D . t- p 

Mean Ratio 

Pre-Kindergarten 27 42.78 4.26 

7 . 06 . 0005 

5 Year Old Kindergarten 38 33.53 6.17 



A t-test for differences between two independent means 
was computed and the results are shown in Table 2. It is evident 
in Table 2 that the post-program scores of the Pre-Kindergarten 
and 5 year old kindergarten children differ significantly in 
favor of the Pre-Kindergarten. This indicates that the Pre- 
Kindergarten children demonstrated a greater knowledge of basic 
concepts at the end of the year than did the 5 year old kinder- 
garten children. This trend toward the higher performance of the 
younger children was observed during the two proceeding years and 
further supports the extension of practices from the Pre-Rinder- 
garten Program into the regular 5 year old kindergarten. 

Students* Growth in Independence . Objectives 2 through 6 
of the Pre-Kindergarten Program were (2) to develop children's 
independence in their care of self and personal property, (3) to 
improve participants* communication skills of speaking and listening. 
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(4) to develop participants' proficiency in manipulation and 
purposeful use of learning materials, (5) to stimulate grovth of 
participants in perceptual and classif icatory skills related to 
intellectual develoi»aent , and (6) to enhance growth in social 
and emotional developnent. The New York University Growth in 
Independence Rating Scale which assesses pupil behaviors related 
to the areas of personal care, communication skills, manipulation 
of materials, intellectual development, and social-emotional 
development was used to measure progress toward objectives 2 
through 6, In order to obtain a more representative assessment, 
all three staff members (the teacher, the educational assistant 
and the family worker) rated each child's behavior on the GIR 
Rating Scale during the first month of the program and again 
during the last month of the program. The pre- and post- program 
means, the difference scores and the F-ratios for the teacher's, 
educational assistant's and the family worker's ratings are 
shown in Table 3. 

Table 3 shows that the differences between children's 
pre- and post program behavior as rated by the teacher, the educational 
assistant and the family worker were significant for each of the 
skill areas. It is clear that each of the staff members perceived 
marked changes in children's behavior on each of the dimensions 
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assessed on the Nev York University Growth in Independence Rating 
Scale. It can be noted, however, that all but one of the F-ratios 
for the teacher •s ratings are sizeably larger than those for the 
educational assistant or the family worker. This suggests that 
the addition of other raters did provide a more representative 
picture of the participants' behavior ♦ Nonetheless, it is evident 
that the staff perceived the Pre-Kindergarten Program to be highly 
successful in developing the cognitive and social skills of 
participant s . 

In an effort to check the advisability of continued use of 
subjective ratings of pupil behavior as measures of progress, 
correlations between the staff ratings and the scores on the Boehm 
Test of Basic Concepts were established. Results for three areas 
on the GIR Scale (commimication skills, manipulation of materials, 
and intellectual development) most closely related to the areas 
assessed by the Boehm Test of Basic C oncepts are shown in Table 4. 

The six matrices presented in Table 4 indicate that 
correlations between staff ratings of pupil behavior in communi- 
cation skills, manipulation of materials and intellectual 
development with the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts were much higher 
for the posttest than for the pretest. The correlations among the 
staff ratings on the GIR Scale appear to be fairly consistent with 
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some fluctuation in specific areas. These data suggest that staff 
observation and ratings are more appropriate at the end of a 
program than at the beginning. Thus, as suggested in previous 
evaluation reports, subjective rating scales are unreliable 
measures of growth, particularly, as Table 4 shows, pre -program 
ratings are less accurate. 

It should be noted that the ratings by the two parapro- 
fessionals fairly consistently correlated higher with the Boehm 
Test of Basic Concepts than did the teacher's ratings. This 
suggests the need for obtaining assessment of pupil behavior 
from staff working with children in a variety of roles in order 
to obtain a more accurate picture of the children's performance. 

Parental Attitude and Involvement , The final objective 
of the Pre-Kindergarten Program was to increase tb^ level of 
parental involvement and the positive nature of their attitudes. 
In order to assess the degree of attainment of this objective, 
the Parental Attitude and Involvement Scale (see Appendix B) was 
administered during the first and last month of the program. 
Table 5 shows the sample size^ means and difference scores for 
the pre- and post -program administrations of the scale, 

TABLE 5 

CQMPAB.ISON OF PRE^-AND POST -PROGRAM SCORES 
FOR PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT AND ATTITUDE 

N 

Involvement 14 
Attitude 14 

ERiC*P<.0005 



Pre -J^rogram Post -Program . 

Mean t- 

Mean Mean D if f erence Ratio 

9,71 20.64 10,93 6.32* 

28.36 34.43 6,07 5.14* 
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A t-test for correlated data was performed and results 
are shown in Table 5. Scores for both the level of parental 
involvement and the positive nature of their attitudes increased 
significantly during the program. These data support the conclusion 
that the Pre-Kindergarten Program did achieve objective 7. The 
final question asked of parents was whether they would rather have 
their child attend a full day in a day care center than in the 
pre-kindergarten class. At the beginning of the year 11 parents 
agreed that they would rather have their child in a day care 
center whereas at the end of the year^ only 2 parents stated this 
to be true. It is evident that the parents of participants 
believed that the program was a positive influence on their child. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Standardized testing results indicate that children 
in the Pre-Kindergarten Program significantly increased the level 
of their knowledge of basic concepts necessary for success in 
the primary grades. 

2. Subjective ratings of pupil behavior indicate that 
children increased the level of independence in personal care, 
communication skills, manipulation of materials, intellectual 
skills and social and emotional skills* 

3. A comparison between the post-program scores of 
the Pre-Kindergarten children and the 5 year old kindergarten 
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children show the Pre-Kindergarten scores to be significantly- 
higher than the scores for the 5 year old kindergarten children. 
This indicates that the nature of the Pre-Kindergarten Program 
is effective for teaching children an \mder standing of basic 
concepts necessary for success in the primary grades. It is 
recoimnended that the Pre-Kindergarten program be examined and 
appropriately extended into the 5 year old kindergarten. 

4* Staff ratings of pupil behavior are more reliable at 
the end of the year than they are at the beginning of the year 
and therefore are not trustworthy measures of pupil growth. 

5. The program for involving parents and increasing the 
positive nature of their attitudes appeared to be successful. 

6. It is recommended that the Pre-Kindergarten Program 
be continued. 
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STRENGTHENED EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The program objectives for the Strengthened Early Childhood 
Program were as follows t 

1. To develop an understanding of the basic concepts of 
quantity, space and time needed for success in the primary grades. 

2. To develop basic skills related to reading competence. 

3. To develop basic math concepts and computation skills. 

4. To screen children who may have special learning 
problems and provide guidance services in dealing with those 
problems. 

5. To improve teachers • interactive skills toward providing 
a positive ciassroom atmosphere for developing independence and 
decision making among kindergarten children. 

6. To expand the educational role of the para prof essioi:>al, 
through training and experience, as complementary to the teacher 
and thus more effective in the Strengthened Early Childhood Program. 

7. To increase (a) parental involvement in the child's 
educational program and to change (b) parental attitudes toward 
education. 

EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

The following evaluation objectives were designed to 
assess progress toward the program objectives t 
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1 . Given the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts on a pre- post- 
program basiSf students in the programt vhen compared to a control 
group, will show significantly greater understanding of basic 
concepts • 

2. Given a pre- and post -test for assessing growth in 
appropriate grade level reading skills, the target population will 
manifest significantly greater gains in reading achievement when 
compared to a control group. 

3. Given a pre- and post-test for assessing growth in math 
concepts and computational skills, students in the program will 
manifest significantly greater gains in math achievement -when 
compared to a control group. 

4. Given a checklist as a guide in identifying specific 
learning problems, children receiving guidance services will 
ejdiibit significantly fewer problems vhen rated on the checklist 
again at the end of the school year. 

5. Given the Anderson Observational Instrument on a pre- 
post-training- program basis, kindergarten teachers will have 
significantly changed their behavior toward providing a classroom 
atmosphere which facilitates children's independence and partici- 
pation in decision making. 

6. Given a questionnaire asking for role description and 
participation in instruction, paraprofessionals in experimental 
classrooms will exhibit a significantly greater degree of involvement 
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in instructional activities than paraprofessionals in control 
classrooms. 

7, Given a pre- post -program index of parental involvement 
and educational attitudes, parents of program participants will 
manifest demonstrable change in (a) involvement and (b) attitudes 
toward education « 

DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 

The primary feature of the Strengthened Early Childhood 
Program in District 24 was instruction through the Distar Reading, 
Language and Math Programs. The Distar Prograuns were used in grades 
1, 2 and 3 at P.S. 19 and in grades kindergarten, 1 and 2 at P.S. 143. 
The staff included teachers, paraprofessionals, coordinators, 
guidance counselors and principals. The process aspects of the 
program which were evaluated include the inservice training, program 
organization, facilities and materials, progrsun operation, program 
effectiveness, parental attitude and involvement, and personnel 
support. Data were collected through questionnaires to teachers 
(see Appendix A) , paraprofessionals (see Appendix B) , coordinators 
(see Appendix C), principals (see Appendix D) and guidance counselors 
(see Appendix E). The summaries of the process evaluation appear 
in the following sections. 

Inservice Training . The inservice training program 
developed by the coordinators focused on the implementation of the 
Distar Programs. Teachers and paraprofessionals who had not worked 
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with Distar previously were given a two day workshop at the beginning 
of the year and continued training by the coordinators throughout 
the year. Consultants from the Distar Program were used to demonstrate 
techniques and to make recommendations about the use of the programs. 
Using a 1 to 5 scale ranging from unsatisfactory (1) to very 
satisfactory (5), the teachers and paraprofessionals rated the 
adequacy of the corr/erage of specific items related to the Distar 
Programs, fhe mean ratings of both groups appear in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

RATINGS OF INSERVICE TRAINING 





Items 


Teachers 
(Nsl7) 


Paraprofess 
(N=20) 


1. 


Objectives and rationale 


2.9 


4.1 


2. 


Basic premises of Distar 


3.8 


4.1 


3. 


Techniques of Distar 


3.5 


4.0 


4. 


Use of take homes 


3.3 


4,0 


5. 


Plans for grotiping 


2.8 


4.0 


6. 


Procedures for evaltxating 


2.6 


3.8 


7. 


Working with colleagues 


3.1 


4.4 


8. 


Records of progress 


2.4 


4.1 


9. 


Parent involvement 


2.5 


3.8 


10. 


Activities for children 


2.1 


3.9 


11. 


Voice and harid signals 


3.5 


4.1 


12. 


Skills in reading 


3.0 


4.4 


13. 


Skills in language 


3.4 


3.9 


14. 


Skills in math 


3.2 


4.1 


15. 


Supplementary learning 
activities 


2.8 


4.1 


16. 


Overall rating of in- 
service training 


2.5 


3.9 



o 
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The means appearing in Table 1 show that the para professionals 
rated the adequacy of the coverage in the inservice training program 
higher for each item than the teachers did. The higher ratings 
by paraprofessionals is a trend vhich can be observed throughout 
the process data and is established here in Table 1 . The teachers 
rated activities for children not in Distar groups as the area least 
adequately covered and paraprofessionals rated techniques for parent 
involvement and procedures for evaluating progress as the areas ttiey 
observe<3 to be least adequately covered. The areas that teachers 
observed to be most adequately covered in the inservice training 
were the basic premises of Distar t techniques for using Distar and 
the voice and hand signals needed in Distar. The paraprofessionals 
rated the training in working with teachers and the sequence of 
reading skills as the most adequately covered aspects of the in- 
service training program. It is apparent in Table 1 that parapro- 
fessionals rated all aspects of the inservice training program above 
average while teachers' ratings ranged from below average to slightly 
above average. 

In addition to the teachers and paraprofessionals, the 
guidance counselor and princpals were asked to rate the inservice 
training provided. The guidance counselor rated the inservice 
training as 4.0 (above average) and the principals rated it as 4.5 
(well above average to very satisfactory). It appears that partici- 
pants in the inservice training program as well as observers found 
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the program to be satisfactory. 

Proareua Organization . The organization of the Distar 
Program was evaluated by teacdiersy paraprofessionals and coordinators 
for the reading 9 language and math programs separately and by 
the principals and the guidance coianselor for all Distar Programs 
combined. The means of the ratings on the 1 (unsatisfactory) to 5 
(very satisfactory) scale by each rating group appear in Table 2» 

The means presented inTable2 show that the paraprofessionals^ 
rated the organization of the reading t language and math programs 
higher than the teachers rated them and the coordinators rated 
them higher than both the paraprofessionals and teachers did- It 
is also evident that all groups rated the organization of the 
reading program higher than they did the language or math programs. 
The organization of the math program was rated lowest by all groups 
combined • 

The principals and the guidance counselor rated all aspects 
of the Distar Programs as well above average to very satisfactory. 
Their ratings compare most closely with those of the coordinators. 
The lowest group of ratings were given to the math program by the 
teacdiers who found the math progiram to be little more than barely 
satisfactory for nearly every aspect evaluated. 

The overall evaluation of the Distar Program Organization 
shows that all rating groups found "it^ to be average or above average. 
The principals f the coordinators and the guidance counselor fotmd 
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the program organization to be very satisfactory. The least satis- 
factory program organization vas in math and the teachers rated all 
programs lower than any other rating group. 

Facilities and Materials . The physical facilities and 
materials used in the Distar Programs were rated by the teachers, 
paraprofessionals, coordinators, principals and the guidance counselor. 
The stammary of the ratings appears in Table 3. The means are based 
on the 1 (unsatisfactory) to 5 (very satisfactory) rating scale used 
in the evaluation. 

TABLE 3 

RATINGS OF HIYSICAL FACILITIES AND MATERIALS 



Item 


Tchr 
Nsl7 


Para 
N320 


Coord 

. N=2 


Princ 
N-2 


Guid, C 
N=l 


Size of classroom 


2.6 


2,9 


5,0 


4,5 


3,0 


Physical facilities in 
room 


2.4 


3,0 


3,0 


4,5 


3,0 


Distar^its 


3.7 


4,4 


5,0 


5.0 




— ^ ^ 

Teachers guides 


3.7 


4,1 


5,0 






Instructional materials 


3.7 


4.4 


5,0 






Student materials 


3.7 


4,0 


4,0 






SuppX«nentary materials 


2.3 


3,7 


4,0 




am 


Collection of children's 
literature 


3.0 


3,7 


2,0 


4.0 




Availability of materials 
at start 


3,6 


4,3 


5,0 


4.5 




Quantity of Distar 
materials 

- 








5,0 




Distribution of Distar 
materials 








4,5 




Safety & health factors 
in class 










3,0 


Stimulating Irning. environ, — 








5,0 


Overall rating of 
facilities & materials 


3.2 


3.8 


4,0 


4,5 


4,0 
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The means presented in Table 3 shov that all rating groups 
found the physical facilities and the materials related to the 
prograa:i to be above average. The lowest ratings were given by the 
teachers and the highest ratings were given by the principals. It 
is evident that the staff involved in the Strengthened Early 
Childhood Program found the physical facilities and materials related 
to the Distar Programs to be above average. 

Program Operation . The operation of the reading » language 
and math programs was evaluated by the teachers * paraprofessionals 
and the coordinators. The operation of all Distar Programs com- 
bined was evaluated by the principals and the guidance counselor. 
The 1 (unsatisfactory) to 5 (very satisfactory) rating scale was 
used on each questionnaire and ratings were summarized to obtain 
the means presented in Table 4. 

The means presented in Table 4 show that the operation 
of the reading program was rated as more satisfactory than the 
language or math programs. The ratings for the operation of the 
math program were lover than those for the reading or language 
programs. The coordinators rated the operation of the programs 
higher than the paraprofessionals and the teachers. The para- 
professionals eated the operation of the programs higher than 
the teachers. The principals and the guidzuice counselor rated 
the operation of all Distar Programs as well above average or very 
satisfactory. ^ 
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It is evident that the operation of all Distar Programs 
was considered to be average, above average or very satisfactory 
by most rating groups. The single exception to this trend appeared 
in the teachers* rating of the operation of the math program. 
Volimtary coiranents on the questionnaires support the lower assess- 
ment of the content of the Distar Math Progrcun. Comments which 
reflect the teachers* assessment of the math program were "math 
program leaves out many skills," "Pacing of math program is slow 
and very repetitious," "The math program did not cover enough 
areas of the math curriculum," and "The language and math programs 
are totally uninspiring." The pupil performance data for grades 
1 and 2 presented later in this report support the teachers' 
assessment of the math program. 

Proaraun Effectiveness . The effectiveness of the reading, 
langxaage and math programs was rated by teachers, paraprofessionals 
and coordinators. The effectiveness of all Distar Programs com- 
bined was rated by the principals and the guidance counselor. 
The 1 (unsatisfactory) to 5 (very satisfactory) rating scale was 
used by each rating group. The summary of their ratings appear 
in Table 5. 

The means shown in Table 5 indicate that the teachers, 
paraprofessionals and the coordinators judged the reading program 
to be more effective than the math or language programs. The trend 
to be more positive about the reading program than the other programs 
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has been evident throughout the evaluation of the preceding 
aspects reported. A reversal of the ordering of the language 
and math program occurs in the judgment of program effectiveness 
from the order established in other aspects of the evaluation. In 
Table 5 it can be observed that the combined ratings of all groups 
show that these groups believe the math program to be more effective 

than the language program. The pupil performance data presented 

\ 

later in this report show no differences between the Distar and 

^^^^ 

Non-Distar groups on the Boehm Test of Basic ConceTPts used to assess 
the language program and only differences between Distar and Non- 
Distar groups on the Metropolitan Achievement Test math scores at 
the third grade. The math scores at the third grade do favor the 
Distar groups. 

Teacher and paraprofessional comments which reveal the 
nature of their lower level of satisfaction for the language program 
were voloanteered on several questionnaires. Some were as follows t 
••Much of the Distar II Language Program was too difficult for non- 
English speaking children, •• "The language program did not incltuJe 
topics and areas appropriate for first grade children," "My 
students can verbalize everything and understand nothing, •• 
•'The language program is extremely boring. •* 

The information presented in Table 5 indicates that the 
overall ratings by the teachers showed their judgment of the 
effectiveness of the reading program to be above average and their 
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judgment of the language and math programs to be belov average* 
The paraprofessionals judged the reading program to be more 
effective than either the language or math program, but judgments 
about the language and math programs were mixed. The coordinators 
concurred that the reading program was more effective than the 
language and math programs but believed the math program to be 
more effective than the language program. The principals and the 
guidance coxonselor judged the effectiveness of all the Distar 
Programs to be well above average. 

Parental Attitude and Involvement , The teachers t parapro- 
fessionals t coordinators t principals and the guidance counselor were 
asked to rate the extent of parental involvement with and their 
attitude toward the Distar Programs. The 1 (tinsatisfactory) to 
5 (very staisf act ory) rating scale was used to indicate their 
assessments* The means of the ratings by each group appears in 
Table 6. 

TABLE 6 

RATINGS OF PARENT ATTITUDE AND INVOLVEMENT 
Item Tchr Para Coord Princ Quid. Covins. 





N=17 


Ns20 


N«2 


N=2 


N=:l 


Parents' knowledge of 
program 


1.8 


3.5 


5.0 


3.0 


5.0 


Extent of involvenent 


1.6 


3.0 


4.0 


2.5 


5.0 


Parents* attitude 


2.1 


3.5 


5.0 


3.0 


5.0 


Time for parent confs. 


2.7 


3.3 


4.0 


4.5 


5.0 


Parental cxsoperation 
with problems 










4.0 


Overall Rating 


1.8 


3.0 


4.0 


3.0 


4.0 
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The means shown in Table 6 indicate that most staff 
members judged parental attitude and involvement to be less 
satisfactory than other aspects of the program. The coordinators 
and the guidance counselor believed the parents • level of involve- 
ment and their attitude to be above average while other groups 
judged these aspects to be average or below average. The teachers 
judged parents' involvement and knowledge of the program to be 
barely satisfactory or less than barely satisfactory. Comraents 
which were volxinteered on the questionnaires indicated that many 
parents are very favorable toward the Distar Programs • The comments 
further indicated that parents who attended the workshops were 
very knowledgeable about Distar and generally very favorable. The 
stimmaries of the ratings presented here conceal the wide variation 
that exists emiong the level of parents • involvement and the nature 
of their attitudes. It should be noted that the information pre- 
sented in this section of the report is based on staff assessments 
and not on actual tallies of parents* responses. The report of 
actual parent responses appears in the last section of the report 
under Program Effectiveness. The data reported there for assessment 
of objective seven indicates that the level of parental involvement 
did increase significantly during the year but the nature of their 
attitudes did not change significantly. 

The results of the staff assessment of parental involvement 
and attitudes presented in Table 6 show that teachers » para pro- 
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fessionals and principals are not satisfied with the level of 
parental involvement in the program or with the general nature 
of attitudes expressed by parents. 

Personnel Support . In order to determine the level of 
support from their colleagues the staff observed, a rating of 
personnel support was elicited from each group. The I (unsatis- 
factory) to 5 (very satisfactory) rating scale was used to indicate 
the level of support recognized. The summary of the results appears 
in Table 7. 

TABLE 7 

RATINGS OF PERSONNEL SUPPORT 

Item Tchr Para Coord Princ Guid. Couns. 
Nsl7 No20 Na2 N=2 N=l 

Principal's support 

Helpfulness of BCL 

Assistance from 
coordinators 

Teachers' willingness 

Help from guid. corons. 

Para, willingness 

Teacher attitude/para 

Teacher cooperation in 
resolution of problem 

Teacher use of para. 

Overall rating 



3.7 
2.8 

3.8 
2.6 



4.5 
4.5 

4.5 
4.0 



4.5 
4.5 



5.0(1) 
2,0(1) 

5.0 



5.0 
5 
0 



.0(1) 5.0(1) 
75(17 2.0(1) 

5.0 

4.0 



3.5 4.3 



4.5 
4.5 



5.0 



5.0 
2.0 

5.0 



4.0 
4.0 
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The means presented in Table 7 indicate a generally high 
level of satisfaction among the staff in relation to personnel 
support. Nearly all ratings of the support from colleacfues 
observed by the various staff groups were well above average. 
The few exceptions which can be seen by lower ratings in Table 7 
were due to inappropriate assignments* staff absences or illnesses 
and staff changes during the year. These events resu^lted in less 
than satisfactory ratings for specific roles in the Strengthened 
Early Childhood Program. The principals, the coordinators, one 
Bilingual Community Liaison and one guidance counselor received 
very satisfactory ratings from their colleagues. 

Overall Ratings of Programs . The final section of the 
staff evaluation report deals with a comparison between the 
Strengthened Early Childhood Program of 1972-73 and that of 1971-72. 
Teachers, para professionals, coordinators, principals and the 
guidance counselor were asked if they participated in a similar 
program last year, how this year's program compared with last 
year's, and whether they would choose to participate in a similar 
program next year. The answers to these questions appear in Table 8. 

The frequencies presented in Table 8 show a majority of 
the staff has now had two year's experience in the Distar Programs. 
It further shows that a majority of the staff wants to participate 
in a similar program next year. It must be noted that several 
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respondents qualified their answers by saying they wanted to use 

I 

only the Distar Reading Program next year. There were 20 staff 
members \^o had participated in the 1-^71-72 program; 17 of these 
believed the 1972-73 program to be superior to that year and 11 
believed it to be the same. No one regarded this year's program 
as inferior to the prior program, 

TABLE 8 

STAFF COMPAHISONS BETWEEN 1971-^72 AND 1972-73 PROGRAMS 
AND INTEREST IN 1973-74 PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 

Teachers Para. Coords. Principals Guid, Couns. 
N-il7 N=20 N«2 N=2 N»l 

Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Y^s No 

1. Did you parti- 
cipate last 

year? 11 6 13 720 20 0 1 

2. Are you inter- 
ested in parti. 

next year? 125 17 32020 1 0 

3. How did this 

yearns progrsua S^Superior 8=Superior 2isSuperior 2=5Superior (No basis 

compare with 6=sSame Sesame 0=Same • O^same for ratine 

last year? O=lnferior O^Inferior O=lnferior Oalnferior 
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PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Students* Understanding of Basic Concepts . The first 
objective of the Strengthened Early Childhood Program was to develop 
students* understanding of the basic concepts of time* space and 
quantity considered to be necessary for success in the primary 
grades. Progress toward this goal was assessed by measuring 
students* pre-and post- program performances on the Boehra Test of 
Basic Concepts . An analysis of covariance was performed on the 
pre -test and postM:est scores of kindergarten* first and second 
grade children in experimental (Distar) and control (Non-Distar) 
groups. The results of those analyses are presented in Table 9. 

TABLE 9 

COMPARISON OF PRB-AND POST-PROGRAM SCORES ON THE 
BOEHM TEST OF BASIC CONCEPTS FOR 



KINDERGARTEN, GRADES 1 AND 2 



Group 



N 



Pre Post Adjusted 
Mean Mean Post Mean 



df 



F- 
ratio p 



Kindergarten 

Experimental 
(Distar) 38 

Control 

(Non-Distar) 64 

First Grade 

Experimental 
(Distar) 141 

Control 

(Non-Distar) 81 

Second Grade 

Experimental 
(Distar) 137 

Control 

(Non-Distar) 88 
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26.92 33.53 32.87 

25.20 34.02 34.40 

31.06 38.91 39.61 

35.07 40.33 39.12 

42.02 44.77 44.70 

41.55 45.06 45.16 



1/99 2.38 NS 



1/219 .55 NS 



1/222 1.47 NS 
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The P-ratios presented in Table 9 indicate that there were 
no differences between the performance of the experimental (Distar) 
groups and the control (Non-Distar) groups. The Distar Language 
Program is the part of the experimental program most closely- 
related to the concepts assessed in the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts . 
Therefore f it can be concluded that objective one was not meti 
the students in the experimental program did not show significantly 
greater understanding of basic concepts than a comparable group 
of students not exposed to the experimental program. 

Students^ Reading Achievement , The second objective of 
the Strengthened Early Childhood Program was to develop reading 
skills appropriate to each grade level. Assessment instruments 
w^e selected that were suitable for children at each grade level. 
The kindergarten students* progress was measured at the beginning 
and end of the program with the New York City Pre ReadiTva Assessment . 
First grade students were given th^s New York City Pre Reading 
Assessment at the beginning of the year and the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, Primary I at the end of the year. Second grade 
students were given the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary I 
at the beginning and end of the program and third grade students 
were given the Metropolitan Achievement Test , Primary II at the 
beginning and end of the program. The results for each grade 
level are presented in Table 10. 
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TABLE 10 

COMPARISON OF KINDERGARTEN. PRE- AND POST- PROGRAM SCORES ON 
THE NEW YORK CITY PRE READING ASSESSMENT 



Group 



N 



Pre Post Ad justed 
Mean Mean Post Mean 



df 



F- 

ratio p 



Lancmaqe 

Experimental 38 18.53 26.16 

(Distar) 

P.S. 143 

Control 64 23.17 25.16 

<Kon-Distar) 

P.S. 19 

Visual 

Discrimination 

Experimental 36 11.47 20.06 

(Distar) 

P.S. 143 

Control 64 16.31 20.05 

(Non-Distar) 

P.S. 19 



27.38 



25.43 



1/99 



5.39 .05 



21.40 



19.29 



1/97 5.17 .05 



The analysis of covariance performed on the kindergarten 
students' scores resulted in F-ratios that were significant for 
both the language and visual discrimination subtests of the New 
York City Pre Reading Assessment . This indicates that the objective 
to develop l»sic reading skills was achieved for the kindergarten 
students in the experimental program (Distar) . It should be noted 
that in the 1971-72 evaluation report, both P.S. 19 and P.S. 143 
students were given the Distar Reading Program. In the comparison 
of those programs, kindergarten students at P.S. 19 outstripped the 
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perfomance of students at P.S. 143 significantly. During the 
current year, P.S. 19 dropped the Distar Reading Program in the 
kindergarten and served as the control group for P.S, 143. As 
shown in Table 10, the Distar groups at P.S. 143 made significantly 
greater gains than the Non^Distar groupa at P.S. 19. It must 
therefore be concluded that the Distar Reading Program was used 
successfully to develop the basic reading skills at the kindergarten 
level . 

The Distar Reading Program was used in the first grades at 
both P.S. 19 and P.S, 143t In order to compare the progress of 
students in the experimental program with students in a regular 
program, a control group was obtained at P.S. 81. The results of 
the first grade comparisons are shown in Table 11. For this 
comparison, the New York City Pre Reading Assessment s language 
subtest, was used as the covariate with the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test , Primary I used for the post -test scores. 

The results of the analysis of covariance presented in 
Table 11 show that the F-ratios are significant for two of the 
subtests on the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary I, as well 
as for the total reading score. The differences between the 
Distar and Non-Distar groups were not significant for the word 
knowledge subtest. It can be concluded, therefore, that the 
reading objective for the first grade students in the Distar Program 
was met, with the exception of one subtest. The Distar groups 
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achieved significantly higher grade equivalent post-program scores 
than Non-Distar groups in word analysis, reading and total reading. 

TABLE 11 

COMPARISON OF DISTAR AND NON-DISTAR GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 
FOR FIRST GRADE ON THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
USING THE NEW YORK CITY PRE-READING ASSESSMENT SCORE 

AS THE COVARIATE 

Covar. Adj. F- 

Metropolitan Reading N Lang. Post Post df ratio p 

Word Knowledge 

Exper. (Distar) 140 25.01 1.99 2.00 , « o 70 mo 

Cont. (Non-Distar) 81 26.30 1.88 1.84 '■^^^'^ "^''^ '^^ 

Word Analysis 

Exper. (Distar) 140 25.01 1.83 1.85 /^h j ^AtQ m 

Cont. (Non-Distar) 80 26.48 1.64 1.61 ^^'''^ '"^ 

Reading 

Exper. (Distar) 140 15.08 1.76 1.78 , « 10-7^ ni 

Cont. (Non-Distar) 81 26.30 1.54 1.51 ^^'^^^ '"^ 

Total Reading 

Expei.. (Distar) 141 25.01 1.89 1.91 w^iq « ,0 ni 

Cont. (Non-Distar) 81 26.30 1.72 1.69 ^^^^^ '"^ 

The Distar Reading Program was implemented in the second 
grades at both P.S. 19 and P.S. 143. In order to compare the 
progress of second graders using Distar with second graders in 
a regular reading porgram, a control group was obtained from P.S. 81, 
The raw scores from the pre-test and post-test on the Metropolitan 

Achievement Test were converted into grade equivalents. The 

J 

grade equivalent comparison was made by an analysis of covariance 
or"td the results are presented in Table 12. 
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TABLE 12 

COMPARISON OF DISTAR AND NON-DISTAR GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 

FOR SECOND GRADE STUDENTS ON 
THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Grade Equivalents 



Group 



N 



Pre 
Test 



Post 
Test 



Adj. 
Post 



df 



F- 

ratio 



Word Knowledge 

Exper. (Distar) 137 1.65 2.61 2.63 

Cont. (Non-Dis.) 88 1.74 2.30 2.27 

Word Analysis 

Exper. (Distar) 137 1.67 2.28 2.26 

Cont. (Non-Dis.) 86 1.59 2.13 2.22 

Reading 

Exper. (Distar) 136 1.49 2.68 2.72 

Cont. (Non-Dis.) 86 1.62 2.33 2.25 

Total Reading 

Exper. (Distar) 137 1.58 2.63 2.69 

Cont. (Non-Dis.) 88 1.70 2.28 2.19 



1/222 12.40 .01 



1/220 0.31 



NS 



1/221 20.77 .01 



1/222 33.86 .01 



The analysis of covariance for the second grade scores 
resulted in F-ratios that were significant for two of the subtests 
and for the total reading score on t^ie M etropolitan Achievanent 
Test . The Distar and Non-Distar groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly on the word analysis subtest. It can be noted that only 
in the word analysis section of the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
d id the experimental group have a pre -test mean higher than the 
control group. In both other subtests and the total reading 
score the experimental groups started the year at a lower level of 
performance than the control groups. 
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The post-test means for the experimental groups exceeded 
those of the control groups in each subtest score # however # the 
difference was not significant for the word analysis subtest. 
These data support the conclusion that the Distar Reading Prog^-am 
was used successfully in the second grade to achieve the reading 
objective proposed for the program. The Distar groups gained 
significantly more than Non-Distar groups in word knowledge f 
reading and total reading on the Metropolitan Achievement Test . 

The Distar Reading Program was used in the third grades 
only at P.S. 19, therefore t the controls used to compare Distar 
and Non-Distar groups were selected from P.S. 143. The results of 
the analysis of covariance using the grade equivalent scores from 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary II are presented in 
Table 13. 

TABLE 13 

COMPARISON OF DISTAR AND NON-DISTAR GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 
FOR THIRD GRADE STUDENTS ON THE 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

Pre Post Adj. F- 
Group N Test Test Post df ratio p 

Word Knowledge 

Exper. PS 19 67 2.09 4.03 4.36 , /n o op 94 ni 
Cont. PS143 48 2.52 3.53 3.07 J-/^^^ Jo.z'i .ui 

Word Analysis 

Exper. PS 19 67 2.34 3.68 3.73 i /n 9 \a cq m 
cont. PS143 48 2.44 3.29 3.22 ^^^^^ ^^.d^ .ui 

Reading 

Exper. PS 19 67 1.88 3.44 3.58 , /n 90 ni 
Cont. PS143 52 2.25 3.02 2.84 ^^^^^^ zo.// .ui 

Total Reading 

Exper. PS 19 67 i*97 3.61 3.80 i /n ^ ah m 

O lont. PS143 52 2.35 3.23 2.98 ^^^^"^ -"^ 
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The F-ratios obtained in the analysis of covariance for 
the third grade were significant at the ,01 level for each subtest 
as veil as total reading on the Metropolitan Achievement Test, 
Primary II, In each of thv subtests, the Distar groups started 
the year at a lower performance level than the Non-Distar groups. 
By the end of the year, however, the Distar groups' performance 
exceeded that of the Non-Distar groups in all areas of reading. 
It can be concluded from these data, therefore, that the Distar 
Reading Program was implemented successully at the third grade so 
that the reading objective was achieved. Distar groups at the 
third grade achieved significantly more than Non-Distar groups on 
word Knowledge, word analysis, reading and total reading on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test , Primary II. 

Students* Math Achievement . The third objective for the 
Strengthened Early Childhood Program was to develop basic math 
concepts and ccanputation skills. The measuring instrument used to 
assess progress toward the math objective wsis the Metro?x>litan 
Achievement Test , Primary I and Primary II. Since first and 
second grade students at PrS. 19 and P.S. 143 both received Distar 
Math, the controls for the first and second grades were obtained 
at P.S, 81. 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test « Primary I, was in- 
appropriate to use with first graders at the beginning of the 
year so the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts scores were used as the 
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covariate scores. The results of the analysis of covariance for 
the first grade math scores appear in Table 14. 

TABLE 14 

COMPARISON OF DISTAR AND NON-DISTAR 
FIRST GRADE STUDENTS* MATH GAINS ON 
THE METROPOLITA^J ACHXIVEMENT TEST 



Group 



N 



Boehm 
Coyar. 



Post 
Test 



Adj. 
Post 



df 



F- 
ratio 



CCTnputation 

Exper.(Dis.) 133 31.42 9.81* 

Cont. (Non-D) 79 34.94 11,84* 

Concepts 

Exper.(Dis.) 141 31.06 16,45* 

Cont. (Non-D) 81 35.07 19.73* 

Total Math 

Exper.(Dis.) 141 31.06 1.34 

Cont. (Non-D) 81 35.07 1.52 



11 '.39* ^-^^ 



16.77* 
19.16* 



1.36 
1.48 



1/219 11.70 



1/219 9.84 



.05 



.01 



.01 



*Rav score 

The results seen in Table 14 show that the F-ratios for the 
subtests on ccmputation and on concepts as well as the total math 
scores were significant. The direction of the difference » however* 
was in favor of the control or Non-Distar groups. This indicates 
that the Distar Math Program was not as effective as the regular 
math program in contributing to pupil progress in math. It must 
be concluded, therefore, that the math objective for grade 1 was 
not achieved. 

The Metpopolitan Achievement Test , Primary I, was used 
to measure progress in math at the second grade level. The 
results of the analysis of covariance are presented in Table 15. 
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TABLE 15 

COMPARISON OF DISTAR AND NON-DISTAR SECOND GRADE MATH GAINS 
ON THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

Pre Post Adj. F- 
Group N Test Test Post df ratio p 

Computation 

Exper.(Distar) 137 10.62* 17.85* 17.92* ^ /^oo An m m 
Cont. (Non-D.) 88 10.94* 21.55* 21.45* ^^"^^"^ ^^-^^ 

Concepts 

Exper. (Distar) 137 17.79* 25.25* 25.73* 1/909 n mc^ 
cont. (Non-D.) 88 20.70* 27.01* 26.26* ^^"^^^ ^'^^ 

Total Math 

Exper. (Distar) 137 1.44 2.14 2.18 1/999 c 
Cont. (Non-D.) 88 1.52 2.38 2.32 ^^^^^ ^-"^^ 

*Raw Score 

The results shown in Table 15 indicate that the F-ratios 
for the computation and total math scores were significant. The 
F-ratio for the concepts subtest was not significant. The 
differences were in favor of tne control groups who did not receive 
the Distar Math Program, hoirever. This indicates that the experi- 
mental Distar Math Program was not as effective in promoting pupil 
growth in math as the regular math program. Therefore, it must be 
concluded that the math objective for the second grade was not 
achieved. 

Progress in math at the third grade was measured by the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test, P^rimary II. The experimental 
Distar Math Program was implemented only at P.S, 19, so students 
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in a regular math program at P.S. 143 ver© used as control groups. 
The prcH and post-program scores for the Dlstar and Non-Dlstar 
groups vere compared by an analysis of covaricmce. The results 
are presented in Table 16. 

TABLE 16 

COMPARISON OF DISTAR AND NON-CISTAR HATH GAINS ON THE 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Group 



N 



Pre 
Test 



Post 
Test 



Adj. 
Post 



df 



F- 
ratio 



Computation 

Exper. PS 19 64 2.29 3.52 3.76 

Cont. PS 143 51 2.67 3.92 3.62 

Concepts 

Exper. PS 19 64 2.14 3.91 4.07 

Cont. PS 143 51 2.42 3.75 3.54 

Froblam Solving 

Exper. PS 19 63 2.42 3.53 3.58 

Cont. PS 143 50 2.53 3.52 3.45 

Total Math 

Exper. PS 19 64 2.19 3.61 3.81 

Cont. PS 143 51 2.47 3.69 3.45 



1/112 
1/112 
lAlO 
1/112 



.91 



NS 



8.57 .01 



.76 NS 



6.96 .01 



The F^ratios in Table 16 show that differences between the 
scores were significamt for the subtest on concepts and for the 
total math scores but not significant for the siabtests on compu- 
tation and problem solving. The differences that were revealed 

tj-:--- - . 

favor the experimental Distar groups. These data show that the 
math objective for the third grades was partially acdiieved. 
The Distar groups atihieved significantly more in math concepts 
and total math than Non-Distar groups. 
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In order to determine vhether the experimental program 
had an effect on students irtiich was more beneficial than previous 
programs of instruction they had received » the historical rate of 
growth method of analysis was perforraed. Since kindergarten and 
first grade children had not established an historical rate of 
growth, the analysis was performed on second and third grade data 
only. The results of the historical rate of growth analysis appear 
in Table 17 . 

It is evident from the t-ratios in Table 17 that students 
in the second and third grades in both the experimental Distar 
classes and the control Non-Distar classes exceeded the post -test 
scores anticipated for them. It can also be seen that the gains 
above those anticipated from previous performances, were greater 
for the Distar classes in all areas except math at the second 
grade. In second grade math, the control group gains which were 
above those anticipated were larger than the gains of the experi- 
mental group. The gains above those anticipated were larger 
for the Distar classes in reading at the second grade and in 
both reading and math at the third grade than they were for the 
Non-Distar classes. It can be concluded, therefore, that the 
Distar Reading Program contributed to a higher level of achieve- 
ment from children in the second and third grades and the Distar 
Math Program contributed to a higher level of achievement from 
children in the third grade than the regular programs. 
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Guidance Services For Learning Problems > The fourth 
objective for the Strengthened Early Childhood Program was to 
screen children who may have special learning problems and to 
provide guidance services in dealing with these problems. In 
order to assess progress toward this objective, teachers were 
asked to complete an SEC Behavioral Checklist (see Appendix F) 
for each child referred to the Guidance Counselor. The SEC 
Behavioral Checklist completed when a child was referred to the 
Guidance Counselor was used as the pre-4:est measure of a child's 
academic rating and summary of his behavior problems and the SEC 
Behavioral Checklist completed at the end of the year was used as 
the' post -test. A desirable change in a child •s academic ratings 
would be reflected in an increase in his academic scores while a 
desirable change in his behavior rating would be reflected in a 
decrease in the number of behavior problems observed. It was not 
possible to obtain guidance records from P.S. 19, so no data 
appear here for that part of the program. The results for students 
at P.S. 143 appear in Table 18. 
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TABLE 18 

COMPARISON OF PRE- AND POST -PROGRAM ACADE-ilC RATINGS AND 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF STUDENTS RECEIVING 
GUIDANCE SERVICES AT P.S. 143 

Pre Post 

N Test Post D t . P 

Academic 

Problems 65 7.31 10.95 3.65 9.68 .01 

Behavior 

Problems 65 30.22 18.65 11.57 9.81 .01 

The t-ratios in Table 18 show that children who received 
guidance services made a significant increase in their academic 
ratings and a significant decrease in the number of behavior 
problems teachers observed. The direction of the changes was 
favorable for each area of performance. Further evidence of the 
effects of the guidance services at P.S. 143 was 'recorded on the 
SEC Behavioral Checklist submitted for the evaluation. The dates 
of contacts with students, parents and referral agencies and notes 
about the nature of the problems indicated a thorough program 
directed toward the resolution of children's behavior problems. 

The results of the evaluation of the guidance services at 
P.S. 143 show that children receiving guidance services significantly- 
increased in the academic ratings made by their teachers. Further- 
more, the data show that children receiving guidance services 
significantly decreased the number of behavior problems observed 

s . ■ 
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by their teachers. It can, therefore, be concluded that the 
objective to screen children with special learning problems and 
to implement a program to help resolve the learning problems was 
achieved at P.S. There are no records to suggest that a 

similar progrsun was implemented at P.S. 19 although the same 
€fvaluation plan was initiated. Staff changes and irregular 
attendance prevented the successful completion of the evaluation 
of the guidance services at P.S. 19. 

Teachers* Interactive Skills . The fifth objective of the 
Strengthened Early Childhood Program was to improve teachers* 
interactive skills toward providing a positive classroom atmosphere 
for developing independence and decision making among kindergarten 
children. In order to assess progress toward this objective, the 
kindergarten teachers were video taped before and after training 
in self analysis using the Anderson Obser\'^tional instrument (see 
Appendix G). The teachers? estimated the amount of controlling 
(dominative) behavior and the amount of integrative behavior they 
exhibited prior to receiving training in the use of the Anderson 
O bservati ona l Instrument (see Teacher Estimation Form in Appendix H). 
Following the training, eadi teacher again rated her own video 
tape on the Anderson instrument. The categories of the Anderson 
Observational Instrument represent a continuum of teacher behavior 
from integrative to dominative. Integrative behavior is facilita- 
tive of children •s initiative, responsibility and decision making. 
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Dominative behavior is teacher directed behavior in vhich the 
teacher imposes her decisions on children, that is she tells 
rather than asks. 

The teachers' scores on the Anderson Observational 
Instrument were computed into an I/D ratio (IntegrativeA^ominative) 
and subsequently into a percentage of integrativeness. The larger 
the percentage the more integrative the score. The differences 
between the teachers* initial estimates and their final estimates 
are shown in Table 19. 

TABLE 19 

COMPARISON OF PRE- AND POST-TRAINING RATINGS 
OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS ON USE OF 
DOMINATIVE/INTEGRATIVE BEHAVIOR 

Teachers* Mean Ratings t- 
- ' Group N Initial Estimate Final Estimate raitio p 

* Kindergarten 

Teachers 7 2.88 1.45 2.07 .05 

df-S 

In Table 19 it can be seeiv: that the teachers* final 
estimate of their integrativeness was significantly lower after 
they received the training than it was initially. The teachers 
became more aware of their controlling behavior and rated the 
percent of their integrative -behavior lower. The t-ratio of 2.07 
is significant at the .05 level. 
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In order to see vhether the teacihers* ratings of their 
video tapes differed significantly from more objective ratings 
of the^estimate of the dominative/integrative behavior, their 
video tapes were rated by a panel of trained judges • The results 
of the comparison of ratings are shown in Table 20. 

TABLE 20 

COMPARISON OF TEACHERS* AND JUDGES* RKtlNGS OF 
TEACHERS* INTEGRATIVE/DOMINATIVE BEHAVIOR 

Mean Ratings of Video Tapes 

Teachers Panel of Judges t p 

.68 .36 1.6 NS 

df=12 

It is apparent in Table 20 tJiat the ratiirigs by the panel 
of judges did not differ significantly from the teachers* ratings 
of their own video tape^. , This suggests that the teachers were 
objective in analyzing their own video tapes. From these data it 
can fee concluded that (1) teachers who receive training in analysis 
of their dominative/integrative behavior become significantly more 
aware of the percent of integrativeness,, and (2) the teachers who 
received training did not differ significantly from a panel of 
trained judges in the ratings of their dominative/integrative 
behavior. This preliminary pilot program suggests that video taping 
and guided self analysis can be used to improve teachers* awareness 



j 
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of their controlling behavior as a step toward improving classroom 
atraosphere for developing independence and decision making among 
children. Although the program was tried only at the kindergarten 
level, it could be used at other grade levels. 

Expanding the Educational Role of the Paraprofessional. 
The sixth objective of the Strengthened Early Childhood Program 
was to expand the educational role of the paraprofessional. 
The evaluation plan envisioned was to compare the functions of 
paraprofessionals in Distar classrooms with those of paraprofessionals 
in Non-Distar classrooms. It was impossible to carry out the 
evaluation plans as devised since all paraprofessionals in the 
Strengthened Early Childhood Program participated in the Distar 
Programs. Some paraprofessionals were assigned to a Distar class- 
room full time while others were trained to serve as a floating 
cluster of Distar instructors. In order to describe the role of . 
the paraprofessionals and to determine the assessment of services 
provided by the paraprofessionals t items were included on the 
questionnaires to teachers* paraprofessionalst coordinators, 
principals and guidance counselors to elicit necessary information. 
All 20 paraprofessionals responding to the questionnaires reported 
teaching Distar groups. Fifteen teachers reported full time 
instruction in Distar groups by paraprofessionals while only one 
mentioned clerical tasks and four listed supervising, tutoring 
and remedial work with students as fimctions of the? paraprofessionals. 
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It should be noted that the two teachers who omitted listing the 
instructional role of the paraprofessionals were teachers paired 
with a regular ratio teacher and therefore did not receive assistance 
from a paraprofessional. 

The assessment of the paraprofessionals* services were 
obtained from teachers*, coordinators', principals' and the 
guidance coimselors* ratings on the questionnaires used in the 
Description of the Program section. The rating scale attributed 
l=tansatisfactory, 2abarely satisfactory, 3=average, 4=above average 
and 5=very satisfactory. The summary of the mean ratings from 
the staff groups appear in Table 21 . 

TABLE 21 

RATINGS OF PARAPROFESSIONAL SKILLS 
AND SERVICES 

Guidance 

Teachers Coordinator Principal Counselor 
N=17 N=2 Ns:2 Nal 

1. Adequacy of 
parapro- 

fessionals' 3.5 4.5 

preparation 
and skills 

2. Overall rating 

of services o c ' k o 

provided by - 
paraprofessional 

3 . Shared teaching 

by teacher and 4.0 5.0 5.0 4.0 

paraprofessional 
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The means of the ratings of the paraprofessionals* services 
seen in Table 21 are all above average. The teachers' assessments 
of the services provided were lowest at 3.5 (slightly above average ) , 
vhile the other rating groups evaluated them as abav^e average to 
very satisfactoiry. These data suggest that the majority of the 
professional staff considered the services of the paraprofessionals 
to be valuable and a necessary part of the Strengthened Early 
Childhood Program. 

Based on information repot^c.^ by teachers, paraprofessionals, 
coordinators, principals and the guidance cotinselor, it can be 
concluded that the paraprofessionals in the Strengthened Early 
Childhood Progran\ were fully involved in ..an instructional role 
and their services were jvidged to be above average. 

The paraprofessionals were asked to list any languages they 
speak in addition to English. Eleven reported that they spoke no 
language in addition to Engliiah, seven reported they spoke 
Spanish, one reported she spoke Greek, and one reported she spoke 
French and Spanish. It appears that a slight increase in the 
number of bilingual paraprofessionals has occurred since the 1971-72 
evaluation. 

Parental Attitudes and Involvement . The. final objective 
of the. Strengthened Early Childhood Program was to increase the 
level of parental involvement and to improve the positive nature 
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of parents* attitude toward the schools. In order to measure 
possible changes in parents* level of involvement or changes in 
their attitudes toward schools, the Parental Attitude and Involve- 
ment Scale was administered at th6' beginning and end of the program 
(see Appendices I and J). The frequency of parental contacts 

with the school was assessed for Spanish and English speaking 
parents and converted to the percent responding at each level. 
The percentages are reported in Table 22. 

It can be noted in Table 22 that the percentages reporting 
a higher level of involvement with the school increased during the 
year for both Spanish and English speaking parents. It is also 
evident that Spanish speaking parents had a higher level of 
involvement than English speaking parents generally. The only 
exception to this trend was in talking with the school principal 
and in knowing what one's child does in his class. For these 
two questions f the English speaking parents* level of response 
equalled or excecided the level of respbnse given by Spanish 
speaking parents. 

The data in Table 22 show that the level of parental 
contact with the teacher is generally high, however, there are 17 
percent of the Spanish speaking parents and 13 percent of the 
English speaking parents who had not discussed their( child 's 
progress with the teacher at the end of the year. Furthermore, 
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there were nearly 50 percent (47 percent of Spanish and 57 
percent of English) who had not talked with the educational 
assistant during the year. These data reveal a continuation of 
a trend note<a in prior evaluation reports that educational 
assistants are not included in parent-teacher conferences. 
Although the involvement of paraprofessionals in the instructional 
role appears to have increased, it does not appear that they are 
involved to a greater degree in contacts with parents. 

The positive nature of parents' attitudes toward the 
school was measured by their responses to the items on the 
attitude scale dealing with their belief that they could change 
the schools and teachers* willingness to see parents « The 
rating scale was such that a high score indicated a more positive 
attitude than a low score (l=negative attitude to 5=positive 
attitude) . The responses were tallied and analyzed to obtain the 
differences between their attitudes at the beginning of the year 
and the end of the year. These data plus the analysis of the 
involvement scores for Spanish speaking and English speaking 
parents appear in Table 23 e 
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TABLE 23 

COMPARISON OF PRE- AND POST- PROGRAM MEAN SCORES 
FOR PARENTAL ATTITtJDE AND INVOLVEMENT 

Pre- Program Posfc- Program 



Spanish 
Parents 


N 


Mean 


1 

SD 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Diff . 


Score 


P 


Involvement 


94 


11.04 


3.66 


127 


13.09 


3.20 


+2.05 


4.33 


.01 


Attitude 


87 


7.67 


7.71 


113 


6.83 


2.31 


-0.84 


1.61 


NS 




English 
Parents 


N 


Mean 


SD 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Diff. 


z- 
Score 


P 


Involvement 


137 


11.34 


3.53 


155 


12.75 


3.74 


+1.41 


3. 33 


.01 


Ati^ tude 


134 


8.19 


6.32 


152 


7.89 


1.63 


-0.30 


0.53 


NS 



The z-scores shown in Table 23 indicate that there vas 
a significant change in the level of involvement for both 
Spanish speaking and English speaking parents during the year 
but that there was not a significant change in their attitudes. 
The difference scores for attitudes show that the direction of 
change was toward a more negative attitude toward the schools ^ 
although the extent of the change was not statistically signifi- 
cant. These results suggest that the schools can increase the 
level of parental involvement without increasing the positive 
nature of parents* attitudes toward the schools. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

!• The process data showed that paraprofessionals rated 
all aspects of the program higher than the teachers did. 

2. The Distar Reading Program was rated higher by SEC 
staff than the Distar Language and Math Programs. 

3 . The SEC staff rated the level of parental involvement 
lower than other aspects of the program. 

4. The level of personnel support , as viewed by the SEC 
staff, is well above average. 

5. The majority of the SEC staff found the 1972-73 
program to be superior to the 1971-72 program and want to parti- 
cipate in a similar program next year, 

5. Objective one, to develop students* understanding 
Qf basic concepts necessary for success in the primary grades, 
was not achieved. The Distar Language Program did not produce 
significantly higher scores for children in the program than 
comparable children achieved in a regular program. 

7. Objective two, to develop basic reading skills, was 
achieved for kindergarten, grades 1, 2 and 3. Students in the 
Distar Reading Program achieved significantly more in reading 
than comparable students in a regular program. 

8. Objective three, to develop basic math concepts and 
computation skills was not tichieved in grades 1 and 2, but was 
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achieved for grade 3. Students in the Distar Math Program in 
grades 1 and 2 gainea significantly less in math concepts and 
computation skills than comparable students in a regular program. 
Students in the Distar Math Program in the third grade gained 
significantly more in math concepts and computation sXills 
than romparabla students in a regular program. 

9. Using the historical rate of growth method to 
analyze students' current performance compared to their previous 
performance t students in the control and experimental second 
and third grades made significantly greater gains in reading and 
math than those anticipated for them. Students in the experi- 
mental groups in the second grade did not make higher gains above 
anticipated in math than students in a regular second grade program. 
Students in the experimental groups in the third grade made higher 
gains above those anticipated in math than students in a regular 
third grade program. Students in the experimental groups in the 
second and third grades made higher gains above those anticipated 
in reading than students ir^ .c<»gular ^second and third grade 
programs. 

10. Students who received guidance services at P.S. 143 
made a significant increase in teachers* ratings of their academic 
performance and a significant decrease in teachers* ratings of 
their behavior problems. 
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11, Kindergarten teachers vho received training in the 
analysis of classroom atmosphere became significantly more 
aware of their dcmiinative and integrative behavior. 

12, Parapro/Zessionals are involved in a full teaching 
role in the Distar Programs. SEC staff associated with para- 
professionals view their services as above average. Nine of the 
20 paraprofessionals are bilingual. 

13, The level of parental involvement increased signifi- 
cantly during the school year^ but the nature of parents* 
attitudes did not change. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The Distar Reading Program should be continued and 
refined. Teacher preference for using the Distar Reading Program 
should be considered in selecting staff for the program. 

2. The Distar Language Program should be discontinued. 
The content of the program does not appear to meet the language 
needs of the population in District 24. 

3. The Dist^^r Math Program should be continued at 

the third grade level. The Distar Math Program at grades 1 and 2 
should be discontinued. The math program used in the control 
school should be examined for possible use in the experimental 
schools. 
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4, Guidance Mrvlces of the type provided at PtS. 143 
ahoald be contlimed and expanded. A guidance program nuet be 
initiated and evaluated at P.S. 19* 

5t Use of video tape analysis for training teachers to 
becone avare of their doninative and integrative behavior should 
be continued and expanded, 

6, Paraprofessionals appear to be a vital part of the 
SEC program. Use of their services should be increased and 
their training continued. The addition of more bilingual para- 
professionals should continue. 

7. The program for parental involvement should be con* 
tinued and expanded, h program of parent education to increase 
the positive nature of parents* attitudes is narranted. 
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BILINGUAL COMMUNITY LIMSON PROGRAM 

t 

PROGiRAM OBJECTIVES 

The program objectives for the Bilingual Community 
Liaicion (BCL) vere as folloirst 

1* To develop positive relationships &mong comnunity 
members f parents and school personnel and to pr<»iote positive 
attitudes toward education. 

2. To improve the academic performance of non-English 
speaking dhildren« 

EVAUIATION OBJECTIVES 

In order to assess progress in the accomplishment of the 
program objectives f the folloving evaluation objectives vere 
developed! 

1* Given a Spanish version of the Parental Attitude and 
Involvement Scale (see Appendix A) on a pre- and post- program 
basis 9 Spanii^ speaking i^rents vill shoir a significant increase . 
in the level of involvement in sdiool related activities and in 
the positive nature of their attitudes toward education* 

2. Given a pre -test and post-test of academic per- 
formance (basic conceptSt reading and math}f non-English speaking 
cd\ildren whose families have direct contact vith the Bilingual 
Community Liaison vill perform significantly better than non-English 
speaking children whose families do not have direct contact vith 
the Bilingual Community Liaison. 
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DESCRIPTION OP PROGRAM 

The Bilingual Community Liaison Program functioned in 
P.S. 19 and P.S. 143 during the 1972-^73 academic year. The two 
staff members vho filled the BCL role vere fluent speakers of 
Spanish which is the dominant second language in both school 
communities. The BCL worked directly with students » teachers » 
parents 9 guidance coxmselorsy administrative staff and community 
agency staffs. The BCL frequently served as a translator during 
parent conferences > parent meetings and home visits. In addition » 
the BCL translated notices and correspondence sent to the homes 
of Spanish speaking students and taught a class in Spanish to 
teachers in the school. 

PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Contacts With Spanish Speaking Parents . The first 
objective of the Bilingual Community Liaison Program was to 
develop positive relationships among community members » parents 
and school personnel and to promote positive attitudes toward 
education. This program objective was assessed by administering 
a Spanish version of the Parental Attitude and Involvement Scale 
to Spanish speaking parents during the first and last months of 
the program. The results of that survey are presented here. 

The Spanish speaking parents* report of the level of 
contacts with the BCL and their ratings of the BCL services are 
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shown in Table 1. It is evident that 70 percent to 88 percent of 
the Spanish speaking parents had no contact at all with the BCL 
during the first month of the program ^ereas the percentages 
having no contact at all were reduced to 35 to 54 percent at the 
end of the year. The changes in the percent of parents having 
some or quite a lot of contact vith the BCL shov the %rays most 
Spanish speaking parents benefited from the program. The BCL 
activity for which the greatest percent of parents reported 
quite a lot of contact at the end of the year (44 percent) was 
that of translator in conferences with other school personnel. 
The BCL activity which received the Iwest report of parental 
contacts was discussing non-sdhool related problems. These data 
suggest that the primary role fulfilled by the BCL was that of 
translator. An indication that translating is an important 
function as viewed by Spanish speaking parents can be seen in 
the final ratings of the BCL services At the end of the year 53 
percent of the parents were very satisfied with the BCL services 
and 27 percent were satisfied. It should be noted t however, 
that at the end of the year 35 percent of the Spanish speaking 
parents had not met the BCL, 42 percent had not discussed their 
child *s progress with the BCL, 44 percent had not discussed 
school related problems with the BCL and 38 percent had not had 
the BCL serve as a translator in conferences with other school 
personnel. Despite these sizeable percentages who had no contact 
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with the BCL, it should be noted that more than half had some 
contact or quite a lot of contact with the BCL. 

in order to test the significance of the differences 
reported in parents* pre- and post- program ratings of the BCL and 
changes in their attitudes toward schools » a t^-test for uncorrelated 
data was perfozrmed on the scores. Responses were weighted by 
assigning values of 3» 2 and 1 to the level of contact f^esponses 
and the ratings of satisfaction with BCL services. The nature of 
parental attitudes was assessed through responses to the items 
eliciting their opinion of the responsiveness of the school to 
parental activity. The most positive response (strongly disagree) 
was weighted as 5 decreasing to a value of 1 for the most negative 
response (strongly agree). The results of the analysis of the 
pre<»program and post^program responses by parents arre presented 
in Table 2. 

The t-test for uncorrelated data show that the numbers 
of contacts between Spanish speaking parents and the BCL did in- 
crease significantly during the year. The t-ratio of 2.68 is 
significant at the .01 level. The analysis of the ratings of 
satisfaction with the BCL 8ervic^3S» however » did not change 
significantly from the pre- to the j^ost- program ratings. Further- 
more t the parents* attitudes toward the schools did not change 
significantly during the year. Both analyses resulted in t-ratios 
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that were not significant. These data support the conclusions 
that (1) the number of contacts betveen Spanish speaking 
parents and the BCL did increase during the progranif (2) the 
Spanish speaking parents did not consider the services provided 
by the BCL to be any more satisfactory at the end of the year 
than they did at the beginning of the yeart and (3) Spanish 
speaking parents did not significantly increase the positive 
nature of their attitudes toward the schools during the year. 

Academic Performaince of Non*»Enalish Speaking Students. 
The second objective of the Bilingual Community Liaison Program 
was to improve the academic performance of non-^Engllsh speaking 
students. Records of stxident and parent contacts were kept by 
the BCL to indicate the date of the contact and the nature of 
the problem. In addition to the student contact records f one 
BCL kept a daily log of activities. From these records f non- 
English speaking students who had direct contact vith the BCL 
or whose families had direct contact could be separated from 
non-'English speaking students who had no direct contact with 
the BCL. Due to the limited number of children at each grade 
level who had direct contact with the BCLt adequate data for 
analysis were available for the first grade at P.S. 143 only. 
The pre* and post-progreun scores for non-English speaking students 
who had direct contact with the BCL (or whose families had direct 
contact) were compared to scores of non-English speaking children 
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who did not have direct contact with the BCL were compared by 
an analysis of covariance. Since the reading and math test 
could not be administered to first graders at the beginning of 
the year, the language svibtest of the New York City Pre-Reading 
Test and the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts were used as covariates. 

The results of the analysis of covariance presented in 
Table 3 show that the scores of non-English speaking children who 
had direct contact with the BCL did not differ significantly 
from the scores of non-English speaking children who did not 
have direct contact with the BCL, Therefore, it is evident that 
the academic performance (basic concepts, reading and math) of 
non-English speaking children was not improved perceptibly by 
contact with the Bilingual Community Liaison. 

In order to accoxint for the extremely small number of 
children for whom data were available for analysis and to 
describe the way the two BCLs spent their time, the student contact 
records and the daily log were examined. Only 41 student contact 
records were submitted by one BCL who serves a school with several 
hundred non-English speaking students. Furthermore, the records 
indicate that the majority of contacts with students dealt with 
behavior problems suggesting that this BCL functioned as a Spanish 
speaking assistant principal. The other BCL submitted student 
information cards on more than 300 non-English speaking children 
in the school, however, the records indicate that direct contact 
was made with only 44 children or their families. This represents 
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less than 15 percent of the Spanish speaking population in the 
school. It should be noted that the daily log included references 
to contacts or conversations with several people which were not 
recorded on student record cards. There is no way to ascertain 
whether these were parents of non«-English speaking children in the 
school. 

The daily log of one BCL indicated that time was spent 
teaching Spanish to teachers and English to parents. This appears 
to be a valid contribution even though the results did not visibly 
affect the academic performance of the non-English speaking students 

CONCIiUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The nvimber of contacts between Spanish speaking parents 
and the Bilingual Community Liaison increased significantly during 
the 1972-73 academic year. 

2. The level of parental satisfaction with the services 
of the Bilingual Cc»ranunity Liaison did not change substantially 
from the beginning of the program to the end. 

3. Spanish speaking parents did net significantly^ increase 
the positive nature of their attitudes toward the schools during 
the year. 

4e The academic p^arformance of non-English speaking 
children was not increased significantly by contact with the 
Bilingual Community Liaison. 

5. Less than 15 percent of the non-English speaking 
population in P.S. 19 and P.S. 143 had direct contact with the 
Bilingual Community Liaison. 
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6. On the basis of the findings of this evaluation, 
it is recoraitended that the Bilingual Community Liaison Program 
be drastically revised or discontinued. 
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EDUCATI0N21L ASSISTANT FOR TTiAINABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 

(TMR) PROORAM AT P.S. 19 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVB 

To extend Individualization of instruction to CRMD pupils 
at P.S. 19 through the assistance of a paraprofessional as a means 
of promoting growth in specific b^avioral areas related to 
academic performance • 

EVALUATION OBJECTZVBS 

!• Given pre-post teacher ratings on the Pevereaux 
Elementary School Behavior Ratine Scale (DESB)» CRMD pupils will 
manifest significant improvement in behavioral areas initially 
diagnosed as problem areas. 

2. Given at least tvo una^nnounced classroom observations 
and tvo interviews # inferential professional judgme^^it will indicate 
expansion of individualized instruction for CRMD pupils and the 
degree of program effectiveness 

DESCRIPTION OP PROGRAM IN OPERATION 

According to the proposal, the program objective was to 

be achieved in the fol loving nmnnert 

The Educational Assistant together vith the TMR resource 
teacher of the sdhool and the tvo TMR teachers vill 
participate in daily and long range planning! vork 
vith instruction of small groups or individual children 
in reading and mathematics according to the plans 
made vith the TMR teasers i accompany individual children 
or groups as necessary! assist vith audio-*visual aids 
and the utilization of instructional materials! assist 
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In their lunch period » The Educational Assistant 
will also aid the pupils by giving more Individualized 
attention and encouragement to the TMR pupils. The 
Educational Assistant will service approximately 
25-30 TMR children at P.S. 19. 

Results of the evaliiatlon indicate that the program generally 
adhered to the described procediures vith the result that effective 
services were provided to the THR children. 

Program Oraanigatlon . P^S. 19 serves a total of 56 
Children vith Retarded Mental Development (CRMD). Of these^ sixteen 
children are considered to be Trainable Mentally Retarded (TMR) 
vith scores on intelligence tests of at least three standard 
deviations belov the mean. Goals for such children frequently 
include development of language and self-care skillsi develoi»nent 
of self-avareness and social behaviors; and development of 
functional academics and occupational skills. The remaining 40. 
childrent classified as Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR)^ shov 
greater potential in those capacities vhich comprise intelligence 
and are functionally more advanced than TMR pupils. 

Currently^ the role of the Educational Assistant has been 
clearly delimited to TMR pupils. This vas a positive chaxu^e from 
1971-72 ^en the evaluation found that the Assistant's job included 
groups of EMR children as veil. The present role permits the 
Assistant to focus her attention on a more homogeneous pupil 
population and to make better use of her personal strengths as 
veil as meeting the stated program objective that the service be 
based on needs of TMR pupils. 

The TMR pupils are organized in tvo classes of eight children 
each. The yoxinger group ranges in age from nine to 14 vhile the 
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older class ranges from 14 to 17. The Educational Assistant's 
schedule provides for time with each of the TMR qroups. 

Staff. The Edxxrational Assistant at P.S. 19 is the same 
person who held that position in 1971-72. She is a grey-haired. 
Sturdy woman of 58 years ^o came to the United States from Cuba 
in 1955. As noted in the last evaluation, her "...soft-spoken, 
evenly-paced appearance transraittiad grandmotherly qualities of 
maturity, patience and nurturance" (p. 112), Further, she is 
bilingual which permits her to commiinicate well with Spanish 
speaking TMR pupils and their parents. She is frequently used 
in this capacity when home contacts need to be made. Since 
several children speak only Spanish and possess severe language 
and speech handicaps, the bilingual ability is particularly 
valuable. 

Prior to her employment in the TMR program, the Educational 
Assistant worked for approximately six years in various parapro- 
fessional roles in the Headstart Program at P.S. 146, Manhattan. 
She came to her current job in 1971 with neither training nor 
experience in the field of mental retardation. While the 
Educational Assistant expresses desire to improve her competence, 
she has not yet undertaken professional preparation to supplement 
the supervision which she receives f rem the TMR resource and 
classroom teachers. The Educational Assistant has not made plans 
for completion of coursework as part of the "Career Ladder" 
program for para professionals. 
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Proqram Content s Although the duties of the Educational 
Assistant include aiding in the arrival and departure of pupils 
on the school bust accompanying groups on trips into the community » 
and helping during lunch t the majority of her time is spent 
assisting with direct instruction of pupils under the guidance 
of the TMR teachers. 

Particularlyt the Educational Assistant works with those 
pupils vho require a high degree of supplemental r^edial attention 
beyond that giv«n by the teadher. In that capacity^ she was 
observed working with non*English speaking pupils vho were recent 
arrivals to the United States. Emi^asis was placed on the 
development of receptive and expressive oral language • Speech 
was elicited through presentation of auditory and visual dis^- 
crimination tasks and perceptual-motor training experiences. 
Activities observed includes 

1. Identification and oral labeling of various parts of 

the body 

2. Ideiitification» oral labeling^ and discrimination of 
primary colors 

3. Using markers to color within prescribed boundaries 

4. Matching » sosrtingt and sequencing of wooden numerals 
The Educational Assistant works with certain TMR pupils 

who are at a comparatively advanced level and^ thusf frees the 
teacher to offer more basic instruction where necessary. She was 
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observed Assisting tvo adolescents in func±iohal academic areas of 
vritii^* and arithnetic. One papil learning to vrite her own name 
had made substantial progress as lar^idenced by samples of earlier 
efforts. 

The Educational Assistant also vas observed helping the 
teacher during instructional and recreational large group activities. 
During a period stressing rhythm development # she assisted pupils 
in imitating rhythmic patterns using percussion instruments while 
the teadher played a piano. Similarly^ for a task of throwing beanbags 
into a small box sheias translating directions into Spanisli and 
aiding a pupil who was keeping score. 

PROGRAM BPFECTIVENBSS 

Observations and Interviews . Based upon the observational 
and interview format specified » the evaluator found that the 
program led to significant expansion of individualized instruction 
for TMR pupils. Reports by TMR teachers indicate that the pre- 
sence of the Educational Assistant permitted them to plan more 
flexibly for the needs of individual pupils t to implement several 
levels of instruction to small groups t and to organize more varied 
large group experiences. Additionally t the TMR teachers cited 
evidence that the Educational Assistant's effect upon pupils* 
language development t self -care skills # and knowledge of functional 
academics varied in relation to her type and degree of continuous 
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contact with the individual pupil. Those pupils regularly scheduled 
vith the Educational Assistant for focused purposes tended to 
derive the greatest benefit. 

The resource taadher and TMR classrocnn teachers held an 
evaluation session vith the Educational Assistant diuring the Spring. 
At that timet her current functioning was discuesed and plans for 
future directions formulated. All parties felt that the meeting 
was productive. 

Professional judgment is that the role of Educational 
Assistant vas implemented in a manner which led to pupil growth. 
The Assistant's greatest strengths are her personal characteristics 
of flexibility, and genuine concern for the pupils. She enjoys 
her work with TMR pupils and feels that a contribution to their 
development is being made^ She communicates in an open, non- 
threatening manneri is highly supportive to pupils* efforts i 
rarely is critical and never is punitive. 

The frequent, high quality supervision provided to the 
Educational Assistant over the past two years has led to her 
development in the instructional role. She is now more familiar 
with learning materials and procedures used in the TMR classes. 
Yet, the instructional role remains her moat serious limitation. 
While she is quite intuitive, the Educational Assistant lacks 
many of the technical skills needed to help pupils get the most 
from educational activities. Since she probably will not take 
relevant academic coursework, it is likely that the Assistant 
will continue to hit totally dependent upon teacher supervision 
and will take little initiative for program planning. 

o 
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On balance* the Bdneatlonal Assistant is very much an 
assistant. She relates well to pupils and teachers* participates 
in all aspects of the program* uses supervision veil* and seems 
quite dedicated to the vork. Despite her lack of formal training* 
evidence of pupil irork and teadher ratings suggest that she is 
effective in helping TMR pupils to learn. 

Measurement of Pupil Progress . As indicated in the 
Interim Report* the decision was made not to utilize the Devereaux 
Elementary School Behavior Rating Scale (DESB) in evaluating the 
TMR pupils on pre- post-program basis. Rationale for the decision 
included I 

1. One of the two TMR teachers vent on a semester's 
sabbatical leave in February 1973. Her replacement vaa a teacher 
vho had never before vorked vith retarded children. It vas 
believed that a pre- post-program evaluation based on teacher 
reports in such a situation vould have limited reliability. 

2 . The DESB vas originally f omnalated for use vith 
children functioning above the TMR level « While useful for EMR 
pupils* it vas believed that the behavioral descriptors of the 
DESB vere unrelated to the problems the TMR pupil and vould not 
serve as appropriate items in an evaluation instrument. 

While anticipating that a self^concept scale utilizing 
pupil reports vould be substituted for the DESB* it vas found 
that the language ability required to respond to the simplest 
questions vas far above the level of most TMR pupils. This plan 
vas also discontinued. 
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Future evaluations should consider use of the Adaptive 
Behavior Scale available from the American Association on Mental 
Retardation. This scale vas formulated for use with the severely 
retarded and is a teacher report sdhedule based on classroom 
observation of pupils. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Educational Assistant with THR pupils at P.S. 19 
provides valuable services to those pupils. Evidence from 
teacher ratinofSf vorX of pupils t and observation/interviev pro^ 
cedures indicate that pupils are receiving additional individualized 
Instruction because of the Assistnat^s presence and that such 
instruction leads to pupil learning. In large partf the success 
of the progrstm is due to the amount and quality of supervision 
offered to the Assistant and to the personality characteristics 
of the individual in the role. 

The Educational Assistant is now used only with THR pupils. 
This is an important » positive change from 1971-72 and follows 
recommendations made in the evaluation at that time. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Several recommendations may be madet 

1. The Educational Assistant should be encouraged to 
take coursevork relevant to her role vith THR pupils to gain 
additional technical instructional skills. 
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2. Greater use could be made of the Educational Assistant's 
Skill in sewing and homeBsaking vith THR pupils. 

3. An additional Educational Assistant for EMR pupils 
should be employed. Those children vould require a person with 
different personal and professional skills* but vould profit from 
supplemental remedial instzniction* 
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THE NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL PROG'^AM 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

In response to the needs of Ovac Lady of Sorrows and 
Transfiguration schools » the following objectives were delineated. 

Our Lady of Sorrows 

1. To develop understanding of basic concepts of quarttity, 
space 9 and time needed for success in the primary grades. 

2. To develop reading skills^ of first and second grade 
children through a systematic instructional program (Distar). 

Transf icrurat ion 

3. To provide corrective reading, math and E^iglish as a 
Second Language instruction to children who are reading below 
grade level t who are in need of corrective math, and who need 
English as a Second Language. 

EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

The evaluation of the Non-Public school Program was designed 
to assess the degree to which program objectives were achieved. 
The objectives of evaluation weret 

1. Given the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts on a pre- post- 
program basis, first and second grade students in the^^ogram at 
Our Lady of Sorrows will show significantly greater gains in 
understanding basic concepts when compared to a control group. 



\ 
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2. Given a p06t-t«st on the S.R.A . Assessment Survey in 
Reading and Lartcruage Artst first and second grade students in the 
program at Our Lady of Sorrows will show significahtly qir eater 
gains in reading and language achievement when compared to a 
control group, 

3. Given pre- post-test scores on reading and math 
achievement tests^ students in the classes served by the para- 
professionals under the guidance of Title I teachers will show 
gaiins beyond those expected from the normal classroom program. 

METHODS OF DATA COLLECTION 

In order to achieve the evaluation objectives, it was 
necessary to use various methods for collecting pertinent data from 
the target schools. The three major means of collecting data were; 
interviews, observations and pre- post-testing. 

Interviews and Observations . Interviews and observations 
were made by a member of the evaluation team. The data gathered 
from these sources were used to describe and evaluate the program 
in terms of the principals*. Title I teachers* and paraprofessionals* 
perceptions of the prograun. The observations of classes in progress, 
in a certain sense, served to validate some of the perceptions 
and inferences of principals and teacher's. 

Testing . The testing phase of the evaluation provided 
objective data on whether or not the objectives of the program 
were achieved. It assessed the effects of the program on students* 
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achievement in basic concepts, readinq and lanquaqe skills. 

At Otflr Lady of Sorrows the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 
and the S.R.A , Survey Assessment in Readinq and Lanquaqe Arts were 

the instruments utilized to measure the effects of the program on 

/J 

students' achievement in concepts, reading, and language. At f 
Transfiguration, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests in reading and 
math were used to measure the effectiveness of the corrective 
reading program and the corrective math program. In addition, the 
Gray Oral Readinq Test was used to measure oral reading proficiency. 
Unfortunately, no specific measure of growth in English oral 
language proficiency was used for children in the ESL Program, however, 
implications about proficiency in English can be drawn from the 
reading data. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM IN OPERATION 

The Non-Public School Program functioned in two schools, 
namely. Our Lady of Sorrows and Transfiguration. Each school 
developed a program to facilitate and enhance learning for a 
particular target population. 

The priority at Our Lady of Sorrows was to provide a systematic 
instructional program in reading and language for children in thl^ 
first and second grades. To this end, the Distar program from 
Science Research Associates was adopted. This program involves 
highly structured reading and language techniques and is predicated 
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on various asstonptionst auch as» some subject matter areas and 
some modes of learning are better than others; and if learninq 
is to occurs concepts and ideas must be presented sequentially. 

The Distar reading and language program was conducted 
daily t Monday throu^gh Friday > frcMn December to the close of school 
in June. This program was conducted according to the specifi- 
cations of the Distar consultants; that is to sayp that three 
adults — the Title I teacher and two paraprofessionals — were in 
the classroom^ each working with a group of ten to 12 children. 
The three adults functioned as a team and had on-going inservice 
training and evaluation from the District and Distar constrltants. 

It must be noted that from the time of Distar 's inception 
at Our Lady of Sorrows^ the teachers did not feel compelled to 
comply completely with all of the specific directives of the 
program. This had no apparent negative effects because the teachers 
had initiated and built in a certain kind of flexibility that 
enhanced active student participation and also counteracted 
student boredom which is often a by-product of repetition of 
patterns. 

Sixty students from the first and second grades were the 
subjects of this systematic reading and language program at Our 
Lady of Sorrows. The 30 students at each grade level were divided 
into three subgroups of ten students each. The selection of 
eligible students to be serviced was based on the fact that they 
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were originally identified and serviced by Distar programs in 
neighboring public schools from vhich the parents transferred 
their children to Our Lady of Sorrows. These parents had requested 
the principal to continue with the Distar program at Our Lady of 
Sorrows. They believed that through Distar their children had 
the beginnings of a firm foundation for reading and language skills 
and they did not want to take chances on another technique. The 
administration conceded to the parents' request. Although the 
acceptance and implementation of the Distar program at Our Lady of 
Sorrows was never a problemy during the course of the year the 
principal and teachers became even more convinced of the appropri- 
ateness of the Distar methods for getting children to read and to 
d^elop language skills, especially for children who are handicapped 
in the use of English. 

The priority at Transfiguration was corrective reading, 
corrective math, and English as a Second Language for students in 
grades 2^9 who were reading below grade level, who were in need 
of corrective math, and who were in need of English as a Second 
Language. Two paraprofessionals were assigned to work with 
Centralized Non-Public School (N.P.SO Title I Teachers at Trans- 
figuration. One worked daily from 9iOO to 3tOO and the other 
worked two hours daily. The paraprofessionals assisted the 
Centralized N.P.S. Title I Corrective Reading Teacher (CRT), 
Math Teacher, and Egnlieh as a Second Language Teacher (ESL). 
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The Title I CRT spent tvo days per week at Transfiguration, the 
math teacher was assigned one day per veekf and the ESL teacher 
1/as assigned tvo days per week* 

A total of 50 students participated in the three programs 
at Trsinsf iguratioii^ 17 in corrective math programs and 33 in 
corrective reading and ESL programs. The corrective math program 
served four groups of four students per group one day a week. 
Whereas the correctiv-^ reading and ESL component of the program 
served six groups of approximately six students per group tvo 
days per veek. Selection of students vas based on past reading 
scores and on recommendations of the teachers to the principal. 

Based on intervievs, observations, and textbook examination, 
the CRT and ESL teachers vith the assistance of paraprofessionals 
focused on three areas < oral language prof iciency^i word skills, 
and comprehension. Language development vas given major emphasis 
because of the participants* need to understand and to speak English. 
The children vho vere in the ESL and corrective reading program 
came from homes vhere Greek vas the native language and English 
vas not spoken in the home. 

Individualization at Transfiguration vas a high priority 
in all three programs. Hovever, teachers did instruct the children 
in groups as veil as individually. Students, too, ^vere given 
opportunities to vork individually on projects related to reading, 
language arts, and math. Children vere able to choose areas of 
interest and had opportunities to be self --directed and creative. 
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The teachers at Our Lady of Sorrows and Transf iquration 
were experienced and trained teachers and all but one had worked 
in these schools previously. Their work was very much facilitated 
by the assistance of the paraprofessionals in the two schools. 
In both schools tthe paraprofessionals did have some training and 
prior experience as teacher aides or educational assistants. 
Paraprofessional and teacher turnover at Our Lady of Sorrows and 
Transfiguration was virtually nonexistent. There was one exception, 
the CRT at Transfiguration. There were three changes in teachers 
in the corrective reading program due to health reasons. 

In summary, the teaching staff at Our Lady of Sorrows and 
Transfiguration was qualified and seemed highly competent. Their 
competency was manifested in their interest in student achievement, 
in their awareness of the children's dif f iculties» in their use of 
a variety of teaching techniques and audio visual aids, and in 
their organissation and coordination of classroom activities. 

EFFECTS OF PROGRAM ON CHILDREN 

Our Lady of Sorrows 
Growth in Understanding Basic Concepts . Objective one 
states that given the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts on a pre- post-test 
basis, the students in the program will show a significant gain 
on the post -test • The statistical technique of analysis of co- 
variance vas the method used to assess the gains of the Distar 
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and Non-Dlstar groups. In this methods the difference between 
groups on the pre-test is taken Into account in assessing the 
gain made during the program. 

Table 1 shows the mean data and the results of the analysis 
of covariamce for grade 1 on the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts . 
It is evident that the Distar group on the pre-test measure began 
with a mean greater than that of the Non-4) istar group. However t 
the Non-Distar group on the post -test and adjusted post-»test per- 
formed better and the gain was significantly greater than the 
Distar group at the .01 level. 

TABLE 1 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR FIRST GRADE 
ON THE BOEHM TEST OF BASIC CONCEPTS 

Actual Adjusted 
Pre -Test Post -Test Post-Test F- 

N Mean Mean Mean df Ratio p 

Distar 29 37.8621 39.5517 39.1589 j^gg 7.2210 .01 

Non-Distar 29 36.7931 41.1724 41.5652 

Table 2 shows the results of the analysis of co- 
variance for grade 2 on the Boehm Test of Basic Concep ts. At the 
second grade levels also^ the Non-Distar group performed signifi-- 
cantly better on the post-test than did the Distar group. 
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TABLE 2 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR SECOND GRADE 
ON THE BOEHM TEST OF BASIC CONCEPTS 

Actual Ad justed 
Pre -test Post- test Post^test F- 
N Mean Mean Mean df Ratio p 

Distar 29 39 . 2414 41 . 1 379 42 . 8397 ^/^^ 5 . 7877 05 

Non-Distar 31 44.2903 45 7097 44.4177 

In summaryt the anticipated projection that the Distar 
group would perform better and have significantly greater gains 
than the Non-Distar group was not supported^ In both grades, the 
Non-Distar group at Our Lady of Sorrows performed better than the 
Distar group. 

Growth in Reading Achievement . The second eveluation 
objective stated that given a post -test on the S.R.A . Assessment 
Survey in Reading and Language, first and second graders in the 
Distar program will show significantly greater gains when compared 
to a control group. Tables 3, 4, and 5 show the results of the t- 
tests for independent samples for grades 1 and 2 on the S.R.A . 
Survey Assessment in reading and language. All Non-Distar groups 
achieved significantly higher post-test scores than did the Distar 
groups (p<.0005 level). However, caution should be taken in 
making a generalization concerning the effectiveness of Distar 
versus Non-Distar. The results cannot be attributed conclusively 
to the treatment program since a pre-*test control measure was not 
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ava liable. The groups cannot be assumed to be equivalent since 
there are differences in prior educational experiences and the 
socioeconomic background of the children. In addition, the lack 
of English proficiency among the children in the Distar group 
must be considered. 

TABLE 3 

COMPARISON OF OUR LADY OF SORROWS FIRST GRADE 
DISTAR AND NON-DISTAR STUDENTS ON THE POST- SCORES 
OF THE READING SUBTEST OF THE S.R.A . ASSESSMENT SURVEY 

Mean 

Group N Mean S.D. Difference 

Distar 33 1.7 .49 j ^ 

Non-Distar 33 2.8 .55 

TABLE 4 

COMPARISON OF OUR LADY OF SORROWS SECOND GRADE 
DISTAR AND NON-DISTAR STUDENTS ON THE POST-SCORES 
OP THE READING SUBTEST OF THE S.R.A . ASSESSMENT SURVEY 

Mean t- 



Group 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Difference 


Ratio 


P 


a. Non-Distar 


32 


3.3 


.77 


.90 


4.9149 


.0005* 


b.Distar 


30 


2.4 


.65 


.90 


5.5583 


.0005** 


c. Non-Distar 


31 


3.3 


.62 









^Comparison between a and b. 
**Coraparlson between b and c. 



t- 

Ratio p 
8.2777 .0005 
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Group 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


a.Non-Distar 




3.3 


.78 


b«Distar 


26 


2.2 


.48 


c^Non-DistiT 


31 


3.1 


.52 



TABLE 5 

COMPARISON OF OUR LADY OF SORROWS SECOND GRADE 
DISTAR AND NON-DISTAR STUDENTS ON THE POST-SCORES 
OF THE LANGUAGE SUBTEST OF THE S>R>A > ASSESSMENT SURVEY 

Mean t-* 
Difference Ratio p 

1.1 6.7171 .0005* 

,9 6.6878 .0005** 



♦Comparison between a and b. 
* ^Comparison between b and c. 



Trans f icmr a t ion 
In order to assess the effectiveness of the corrective 
reading and English as a Second Langiiage programs at Transfiguration^ 
it was necessary to use the historical rate of growth and the 
correlated t--test methods to ascertain whether the gains were 
significant. The historical rate of growth procedure takes into 
consideration the individual '^s own rate of growth. In this method » 
the student is his own control because the student *s anticipated post- 
test score is compared with his actual post test score. The antici- 
pated post-test score is predicted from his past rate of academic 
achievement. It is assutmed that if a sttident has an historical 
rate of growth of .9 he will make similar gains and that these 
gains cannot be ascribed necessarily to the special program. 
Hypothetically, then» if a student obtained a 5.2 on the pre-4:est 
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and has a .9 historical rate of growth, his anticipated post - test 
score can be predicted to be 6,1 • If the anticipated post-test score 
is exceeded by his actual performancet then it can be affirmed 
that the gain beyond the anticipated post-test score is the result of 
the reading program. Iff on the other hand, the actual post-test 
performance is equal to or less than the anticipated post-test score 
the program cannot be considered any more effective than the 
regular classroom program. 

Grovth in Reading Achievement . Using the historical rate 
of growth procedure and correlated t-tests (on the Gray Oral Reading 
Test scores) for children in the corrective reading program at 
Transfiguration, the results show that the children in grades 2, 
3, 4, 5 and 9 made significant gains above anticipated whereas 
children in grade 7 did not. For the total group the average 
actual mean gain as determined by pre- post-scores was 2.5 years which 
is significant at the .0005 level and the average mean gain above 
anticipated post -scores was 2.1, also significant at the .0005 level. 
Table 6 delineates and summarizes the findings for the Gray Oral 
Reading Test , 

Table 7 summarizes the corrective reading program data as 
measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test , Again using the 
historical rate of growth and the correlated t-test methods to 
assess the significance of gains in reading, it can be seen that 
children in grades 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9 made significant gains when their 
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actual pre- aid post -scores were compared. The actual gain made 
in grade 7 was not fotmd to be significant. When comparisons 
vere made between the anticipated post- aid actual post-scores » 
only the ninth graders vere found to have made significant gains. 
Although students in grades 4, 5, and 7 averaged gains above 
anticipated t their gains were not significantly above those anti- 
cipated. The third graders achieved post- test scores significantly 
bellow expected. For the group as a whole, the average gain of ,2 
above expected %ra8 not significantly above the gain expected for 
children in the program. 

Growth in Math Achievement . The students in the corrective 
math program at Transfiguration achieved gains above those which 
were anticipated as measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test . 
Table 8 shows that there was a 2.1 mean gain above the anticipated 
score for the total group which was significant at the .0005 level. 
Table 8 also delineates the result of the pre- , post- , and anti- 
cipated post --comparisons and the t-ratios for two grade level groups. 

In Table 9 a summary of the results of third grade students 
on three subtests for mathematics can be found. The gains of the 
third graders were significant in all areas t computation, mathe- 
matical concepts, and problem solving. According to the post-test 
results it can be affirmed that program participants are achieving 
on or above grade level. Therefore, because of their progress, 
the students are ready to be transferred to the regular math 
program in the school. The mean gain for third graders was 3.0. 
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Table 10 indicates the results of other grades who 
participated in the corrective math program. The gain mean 
of 2.0 was significant at the .0005 level. However t it should be 
noted that these participants are still at a disadvantage and 
need to continue the program or a similar one« 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The evaluation of the non- public school programs resulted 
in the identification of some trends but not conclusive evidence 
of the programs' effectiveness. Probl^s associated with the 
initiation of a new program r± Our Lady of Sorrows and some late 
pre-testingt combine to produce results that are tenuous. The 
following statements # drawn from the data presented in this report, 
should not be considered as conclusive ones. 

1. The firnt and second grade Hon"4>istar groups at 
Our Lady of Sorrows gained significantly more than the Distar 
groups in understanding basic concepts of time, space and 
quantity. 

2. The Non-Distar groups at Our Lady of Sorrows achieved 
significantly higher post -test scores on a reading and language 
test than did the Distar groups; however, pre-test measures were 
not available to see if the groups were comparable at the beginning 
of the program. 
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3. Students in the corrective reading program at 
Transfiguration in grades 2f 89 4, 5 and 9 made significant gains 
above those anticipated for them in reading as measured by the 
Gray Oral R eading Test. Students in grade 7 did not make 

gains above those expected. 

4. Students in the corrective reading program at 
Transfiguration in grades 2p 3, 4, 5f and S made significant gains 
in reading when actual pre- and post-test fscores on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test were compared, however, only the ninth graders made 
significant gains when their anticipated post-test scores were 
compared to their actual post- test scores. 

5. Students in the corrective math program at Trans- 
figuration made significantly larger g^ins than those anticipated 
for them. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on a recognition of the tenuous nature of the 
conclusions drawn above and observation and interview data, 
the following recommendations are made« 

1. The Distar Programs should be continued at Our 
Lady of Sorrows and the effectiveness of the program should be 
tested adeqxiately. The results of this evaluation cannot be 
used as definitive evidence of the. program effects on students. 
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2. The correc±lve reading and math programs at Trans- 
figuration should be continued. By reducing staff changes 
increased stability can be brought to the program. 

3. The English as a Second Language Program was not 
evaluated since no adequate growth measures were obtained. The 
continuation of this program is a decision to be made by the 
staff involved tmtil a complete evaluation is conducted . 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE l>ROGRAM 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVE 

The primary objective of the Title I English as a Second 
Language Program vast 

To provide instruction In English as a second language 
In order to Increase program participants' oral language fluency 
in English. 

EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

In order to assess program effectiveness, the following 
evaluation objective iras usedt^ 

Given oral English fluency ratings on a pre- and post- test 
basis, pupils will manifest significant gains in ability to use 
English. 

METH(H)S OF DATA COLLECTION 

Two measures were used to assess pupil growth in English 
as a second language. The Scale for Rating Oral Language Ability 
of Pupils (see Appendix A) provided a measure of pupils' productive 
facility in English and is based on teacher ratings of children's 
oral skills Ir several language areas. The Linguistic Capacity 
Index » developed at the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, 
was used as a measure of the pupils* receptive competence In English. 
Both tests were administered to students on a pre- and post- program 
basis. 
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In add it ion t observations were made of the ESL teachers 
and interviews were held vith the program coordinator. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 

The Title I English as a Second Language (ESL) Program 
vas implemented in January , 1973 as a half year program to 
service children in the target population at three schools, 
P.S. 689 P.S. 81 9 and I.S. 61. One ESL teacher vas assigned to 
each of the elementary schools and two were assigned to the 
intermediate school. 

Program Design . Based on recommendations from the previous 
year*s evaluation, an effort was made to design a carefully planned 
program that vas structured to provide students vith consistent 
and intensive daily instxnaction in English over the entire treat- 
ment period. The proposed design called for 48 pupils to be 
serviced by each of the elementary ESL teachers and 50 to be 
serviced by each ESL teacher in the intermediate school. Thus, 
196 students vere to be serviced by the program. 

At the two elementary schools, the 48 students vere to 
be divided into three groups. Tvo groups of 16 pupils each vere 
to meet five times a veek in one and a half hour sessions for a 
total of seven and a half hours of instruction each vee)c« These 
32 pupils vere to be dravn from among the students in the target 
population vho vere rated lovest (categories F» E and D) in 
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English proficiency based on the Scale for Rating Oral Language 
Ability of Students, The third group of 16 pupils vas to meet 
four times a week for one hour and 15 minute sessions, a total of 
five hours of instruction weekly. This group was to comprise 
students in categories "F," 15," and "E" who could not be serviced 
in the first two groups. Remaining places could be used to 
service students who received a "C" rating on the oral fluency 
scale. 

At the intermediiite school, the design called for each 
teacher to divide the 50 pupils into five groups of ten students 
each. Each group would meet for 45 minutes per day^ five days a 
week, a total of three hours and 45 minutes of instruction weekly. 
Three of the five groups were to be comprised of students most 
in need of instruction in English i those rated "E," and "D- 

on the oral language scale. The remaining two groups were to 
be selected primarily from the "T)" and "C** categories. 

Five preparation periods per week were built into the 
program structure to be used by the TESL*s (Teachers of English 
to Speakers of other Languages) for program related activities 
such as lesson planning # screening^ placement and orientation of 
new pupils, record keeping, administering tests # and conferences 
with teachers t parents , guidance counselors, supervisors, etc. 
In addition^ the TESL*s could use these periods to provide 
further individualized instruction to students in the "F" 
language category. 
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The program iiaa coordinated by the District English as a 
Second Langixage Specialist nho vas responsible for conducting 
monthly inservice teacher training sessions and providing ongoing 
program supervision. 

Program Implementation . Examination of class rosters, 
observations in the schools t and interviews vith the staff revealed 
that the ESL Program vas not implemented according to the design 
described above. Scheduling difficulties # the number of students 
actually in need of instruction versus the number planned fort 
the fluctuation in the target population, and administrative 
preferences vere factors vhidh brought about substantial changes 
in the stmicture of the program at eacth school. In general, the 
result vas that each teacher had more groups, of varying sizes, 
meeting differing amounts of time during the week than originally 
planned . 

For example, at one of the elementary schools, instead of 
'the 48 students called for in the design, the ESL teacher serviced 
approximately 80 stiK3ents who were organized into seven instructional 
groups varying in size from ten to 14 students. Each group met 

for only 45-rainute instructional periods, with one ^roup meeting 

X 

five times a week, while two groups each met four, thre^-^nd two 
times a week. At the other elementary school, the ESL teacher had 
eight instructional groups varying in size from five to 15 students. 
The amount of instruction received by these groups ranged from a 
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total of 20 minutes per week for two groups to a total of six hours 
per week for other groups. Modifications were made at the inter- 
mediate school also 9 but the program was more similar to the 
proposed design in that each teacher had five groups receiving 
instruction for sessions of approximately 45 minutes. However 9 
one of the groups met only twice a week while another had two 
sessions per day five days per week- In general » however, those 
children rated lowest in English at each school did receive the 
most instruction. 

The modifications that were made at each of the three 
schools did result in a larger number of students being serviced 
by the program than originally planned. However, the changes also 
meant that the average amount of time each student received in- 
struction was diminished considerably. Clearly, the District 24 
staff must weigh the gains to be derived from servicing a large 
number of students with less instruction against the gains to be 
derived from providing a smaller number of students with more 
instruction, 

.^Another problem ei-^otantered in the program, relates to 
the relatively high amount, of fluctuation in the student populatiqn. 
As children who spoke no English were admitted to the school, it 
was necessary to transfer program participants to other ESL 
classesyif available^ or to move them into mainstream classrooms 
in order to provide new arrivals with instruction in English, 
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In addition* a number of participants' families moved and their 
places in the program were filled by new arrivals or other non- 
native speakers in need of English instruction. 

To determine the extent of fluctuation in the program 
population* the evaluators established a system whereby teachers 
were to submit a New Entrant* Exit* or Transfer Information Form 
(see Appendices B* C and D) when a program participant's status 
was changed. Data from these records revealed that approximately 
half of each Title I teacher's original group was exited or 
transferred during the term and replaced by new entrants. The 
transient natture of the non-^^nglish speaking populations in Neif 
YorK City is well known and presents a difficult problem for those 
trying to design instructional programs for ciiildren from these 
populations. In District 24* instability in the program population 
further reduced the amount of instruction students received. 
Too often children had to be moved into mainstream classrooms 
before they had sufficient proficiency in English to successfully 
achieve in the regular classroom program. 

EFFECTS OF PROGRAM ON CHIIDREN 

Data collected frcm the teachers Indicated that 13 different 
iiative languages were represented by children in the ESL Program. 
The highest percentages spoke Spanish (43 percent of the children)* 
Italian (27 percent)* and Yugoslavian (16 percent). The remaining 
14 percent of the children spoke ten other langue^ges. 
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District 24 •s aim is to develop non-native children's 
language facility in English so that they will be able to function 
adequately in school. To this end, the oral-aural approach was 
emphasized in teaching English as a second language. This section 
of the report presents data on the children's growth in English 
language skills. 

Two measxires were used to assess the extent to which the 
program objective was achieved. The results are based on data for 
all children in the program for whc:a pre and post program scores 
were available on both of the evaluation measures. This was a 
total of 121 pupils. 

Productive English Lancruaoe Proficiency . To assess children's 
growth in productive English language skills t teacher ratings on 
the Oral Language Ability Scale (CIAS) were used. This scale is 
a modification of the "A-F" N.Y.C. Board of Education Language 
Rating Scale which was prepared and tested last year by the 
District ESL staff. Each child is individually tested and rated 
in five language areas t structural patterns, vocabulary , pro- 
nunciation, situation interpretation, and intonation (see Appendix A) . 
In each area the child is rated on a six-point scale from A=6 to 
F=0, with "F" repiresenting "Speaks No English." The ratings in 
each area are summed and divided by five to obtain the child's 
English oral fluency score. 
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Th® Oyg^l Language Ability Scale (OIAS) was used Initially 
to screen children in the target population at each school. 
Children in the to •'C*' category vere selected for the program 9 
hovever^ pupils in the lowest categories vere to receive priority. 
Teachers* pre-program ratings on the OIAS vere compared to post- 
program ratings for evaluation purposes. Because no control group 
was available for comparison^ a groups by test analysis was done 
in order to derive as much information from the data collected as 
possible. The subjects were divided into two groups s the first 
included children in grades Kindergarten to five^ and the second 
included children in grades seven and eight. No data vere available 
for children in grades six and nine. 

The sample sizes » pre- and post- program mean ratings ^ the 
mean gains and the results of the analysis of variance for each 
OIAS language area and the total OIAS oral fluency score are 
presented in Table 1 . 

Table 1 shows that at the beginning of the program elementary 
children were rated higher than junior high school students in 
four areas t vocabulary » proniuiciationf intonation and total oral 
fluency t however, at the end of the progrsmi they had higher mean 
ratings in all the areas. The data also show that the elementary 
children made the greater gains in structural patterns, vocabulary, 
situation interpretation, and total oral fluency whereas the junior 
high students made the greater gains in pronimciation and intonation. 
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These data suggest that there were systematic differences in tlie 
English language learning that took place among children in the 
two groups. This is confirmed by the results of the analysis of 
variance • 

As Table 1 shows yall F-ratios for Tests (T) are highly 
significant (p<,001) indicating that for the total Title I ESL 
sample 9 regardless of grade level # children in the program made 
significant pre- to post -program gains in eac^ language area and 
in total oral fluency in English as measured by teacher ratings. 
However f the interaction (GstfT) F-rabios highlight the differences 
in group gains. As can be seent the interaction F-ratios for 
structural patterns t and situation interpretation are highly 
significant (p < •001) indicating that the el«nentary children 
far exceeded the junior high school students in achievement in 
these two skill areas. The differences in mean gain in intonation 
and pronunciat.lon favoring junior high school: students are also 
significant but the F-ratios for these two subtests are sub- 
stantially lower than those for structural patterns and situation 
interpretation, and reach significance only at the .05 level. 
The F-ratios for vocabulary and total oral fluency were not 
statistically significant at the .05 level indicating that the 
greater gains made by the elementary children were not signifi- 
cantly higher than those made by the jxmior high school students. 

The ^ata do indicate that based on teacher ratings 
elementary children, in general, made the greater gains in English 
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language skills even though they were rated as having more pro- 
ficiency in English at the beginning of the program than the junior 
high students. This finding is not inconsistent with general 
knowledge in the field of language learning. Language learning 
is generally greater among younger children. 

Another finding is worth consideration by the District 24 
staff. Although both groups made significant gains in all areas^ 
the elementary children made the greater gains in skills related 
substantively to communication in the second language » that is, 
knowledge of structural patterns and situation interpretation, 
whereas the older children made the greater gains in speech skills, 
that is pronunciation and intonation. These results may reflect 
differences in program emphasis at each level and should be 
studied by the staff. 

The total scores on the OLAS were used in another analysis 
which compares the number of pupils at each oral fluency level at 
the beginning of the program with the ntumber at each level at the 
end of the program. The findings are presented in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF SUBJECTS AT EACH 
ORAL LANGUAGE FLUENCY LEVEL AT TOE 





BEGINNING AND 


END 


OF THE PROGRAM 






Pre -Oral 






Post -Oral Fluency Level 




Fluency Level 


N 


F 


E 


D 


C 


F (0- .8) 


18 


0 




9 


0 


E (1-1.8) 


53 


0 


12 


35 


6 


D (2-2.8) 


45 


0 


1 


31 


13 


C (3-3.8) 


5 


0 


0 


2 


3 


Total 


121 


0 


22 


77 


22 



o 
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As Table 2 shovSf only 18 children (15 percent) in the 
evaluation sample were rated in oral language fluency at the 
beginning of the program t while 53 children (44 percent) were rated 
••E" and 45 (37 percent) were rated ••D.'* The regaining five (4 percent) 
dhildren received ••C" ratings. *^is data do suggest that, although 
most of the children selected for the program did fall within the 
"F to D" priority criterion range, a relatively low number were 
rated at the category given highest priority, the "F" category. 
These data must be viewed with caution, however, since the evalu- 
ation sample may not be truly representative of the program 
population. The instability in the program population mitigated 
against the use of sampling techniques that would have been more 
represent at ive . 

The data in Table 2 do show that based on teacher ratings, 
half of the 18 children rated 'T" initially moved one level to "E" 
and half moved two levels to the •!>•• category. Of the 53 cdiildren 
rated initially, 12 (23 percent) remained at the same level, 
35 (66 percent) moved one level to 'T)," and six (11 percent) two 
levels to "C." For those with "D" ratings at the bt^ginning of 
the program, one (2 percent) received a lower rating at the end 
of the program, 31 (69 percent) received the same rating, and 13 
(29 percent) moved only one level to the "C** category. The five 
children rated •*C" at the beginning of the program shoved no gain 
in their oral fluency rating* In fact, two of the five were rated 
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one ""level lower by their teachers at the end of the program. 

The data In Table 2 reveal a definite trend in favor of 
those children rated lowest in English at the beginning of the 
program. The pattern that evolves is one in which teachers rate 
more of these children as having moved up more levels in English 
proficiency than those who began at higher levels of proficiency. 
This may in fact be the case, but since children who speak no 
English at all at the beginning of the program likely will appear 
to have made extensive gain if they speak any English at all at the 
end of the program, one does need to consider that teachers* post 
ratings for children in the "F" category prolMibly are inflated. 
Consider, too, that based on the teadhers* own ratings (see Table 2) 
the conclusion could be drawn that most children in the "D** or "C" 
category at the beginning of the program made no gains in oral 
language fluency in English. These findings do suggest that 
teachers* subjective ratings on language measures such as the OIAS 
are inadequate measures for assessing pupil growth in English as 
a Second Language. 

Receptive English Language Proficiency . In order to obtain 
a more objective measure of pupil growth in English as a second 
language, arrangements were made to administer the Linguistic 
Capacity Index (LCI) on a pre- and post»program basis. This test 
was developed as a meastore of English language readiness and has 
been used to assess pupil achievement in learning English as a 
foreign language. 
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The LCI is a receptive language measure consisting of 
three sections s vocabulary recognition, contrastive phonology, 
and contrastive grammar. A total score is derived from the B\m 
of the three subsection scores. Table 3 presents the sample sizes, 
pre- and post-program means, the mean gain and the results of the 
groups by test analyses of variance for each subtest and the total 
score on the Linguistic Capacity Index . 

The data in Table 3 show that the elementary children had 
slightly lower pre -test mean scores but higher post -test scores 
than the junior high school students on each of the three subtests 
and on the total LCI score. As the table shovs, the elementary 
children more than doubled the gain made by the junior high school 
students in each area, suggesting again that there vere systematic 
differences in language achievement amox^ children in the tvo groups. 
This is substantiated by the results of the analyses of variance. 

As the F-ratios for Test (T) indicate, children in the 
ESL Program, regardless of grade level » did make statistically 
significant (p ^.001) pre -to post-program gains in each of the 
language areas meas\u:ed by the Linguistic Capacity Index . 
However, as the interaction (GxT) F-ratios showt the elementary 
children made significantly (p <.001) greater gains in all areas 
than the jtmior high school students. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The English as a Second Language Program vas designed to 
provide program participants with intensive daily instruction in 
English. Program records^ observations by the evaluation team* 
and interviews with the staff revealed that the ESL Progr?im imple- 
mented at each school represented substantial modifications in the 
structure of the proposed program • These modifications did result 
in a greater number of students being serviced by the program, 
however f they also resulted in a concomitant reduction in the 
amount of English language instruction received by program parti- 
cipants* 

Two language measures were used to assess growth in English 
language proficiency. Analysis of pre and post program scores on 
the two measures resulted in the following findings! 

1 • Both elementary and junior high school students in 
the program made significant gains in receptive and productive 
English language skills as measured by the Linguistic Capacity Index 
(LCI) and by teachers' ratings on the "A-F" Oral Lancruaae Ability 
Scale (OIAS). 

2. Elementary school children made significantly greater 
gains than jtmior high school students in Knowledge of English 
structural patterns and in their ability to use English to interpret 
situations as measured by teacher ratings on the OLAS. Junior high 
school students showed the greater gains in the speecSi skills of 
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pronunciation and intonation. Although elementary students 
showed slightly greater gains in vocabulary and in total oral 
English fluency^ their gains in these two areas were not signi- 
ficantly greater than those of the junior high students. 

3. Elementary sdhool children manifested gains in all 
receptive English language skills measured by the LCI that were 
significantly and substantially greater than the gains of the 
junior high school students. 

4. Examination of the number of children at e^ch oral 
fluency level at the beginning and at the end of the program^» 
revealed that, according to teacher ratings, children at the lowest 
oral fluency level at the beginning of the program are the ones 
vho made the greatest gains. In addition, teacher ratings on the 
CIAS suggested that most children who vere^ated at the higher 
levels initially ("D** and "C") made no gains in their basic oral 
English fluency scores. Rather than reflecting the actual 
language situation among program participants, it is more likely 
that these findings reflect the basic inadequacy of using teacher 
ratings as a measure of language grovth. I^eacher ratings are 
subjective and, in general, are least adeqiiate for measuring gains 
among children with some facility in English where measurement 

of increases in language facility requires more refined instruments. 
As indicated in last year's evaltiation report, the Oral Language 
Ability Scale can be used "to identify F-rated children, those 
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i*io are \inable to respond satisfactorily. It is less appropriate 
for discriminating eunong or ••C" level children. 

Although the findings cited above indicate that children 
in the ESL Program manifested significant pre* to post-program 
gains in English language proficiency # no conclusive statements 
can be made about the programme effectiveness. Since no comparison 
group was available as a control ^ it is difficult to determine if 
the gains made by program participants were greater than might have 
been expected without special instruction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Effori:s should be made to structure the ESL Program 
so that students receive a sufficient amount of daily instruction 
in English on a regular basis. In general » growth in language 
skills is related to the amount of instruction received. 

2. A study should be made of the nature and extent of 
fluctuation in the target population at each school. There is a 
need for greater stability in the program population. Efforts 
should be made to provide English instruction to new students 
admitted during the year without transferring other students to 
mainstream classrooms before they have developed facility in 
English that is adequate for successful achievement in the regular 
classroom curriculum. 

3. Because of the subjective nature of teacher ratings, 
it is suggested that whenever possible more objective measures. 
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such as the Linguistic Cairacitv Index, also be used. Multiple 
measures provide more accurate infoxrmation for pupil selection, 
for diagnosis of children's language strengths and weaknesses, 
and for assessment of pupil achievement in learning English as a 
second langtiage. 

4. Analysis of pre* and post-progreun scores did indicate 
that the elementary school children made substantially greater gains 
in English than did the junior high students. Although the greater 
language learning facility generally found among younger children 
may account for this difference, other factors such as differences 
in instructional approach, progrcun structure and teacher effective- 
ness may have been operating. These and other factors should be 
examined in order to determine how the effectiveness of the program 
might be increased. 

5. As recommended in last year's evaluation report, 
although proficiency in oral English is essential, it is not 
sufficient for total school success • The program should be 
extended to include the development of skills in writing and 
reading English. 
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CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The full year Optional Assignment (O.A.) and the half 
year Title I Corrective Reading Programs had the following as 
primary objectives! 

1. To provide corrective reading diagnostic and pre- 
scriptive services for each participant so that he will increase 
his competence in reading. 

2. To increase Indivldualisatlon of Instruction for 
program participants through the services of paraprofessionals 
as a means of increasing pupil growth in reading. 

EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

To assess program effectiveness* the following evaluation 
objectives were delineated t 

1. Given pre- and post '-test scores* program participants 
will manifest significant improvement in (a) total reading 
achievCTtent* (b) specific reading skills* and (c) attitude 
toward reading. i 

2. Given pre- and post-program scores for reading 
achievement and reading attitude children in the Corrective 
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Reading Program vill manifast significantly better improvement in 
reading vhen compared to students in a parallel program vhich 
does not use paraprofessionals. 

METHODS OF DATA COLLECTION 

In order to assess the effectiveness of the program in 
achieving the stated objectives » the folloving methods vere used. 
Questionnaires eliciting the background preparation of the 
Corrective Reading Teadherst their assessment of the inservice 
training provided » and their assessment of the effectiveness of 
the program (see Appendix A) vere administered. In addition » the 
opinions of the principalst the program coordinatory and class* 
room teachers with students in the corrective R eading Program 
vere elicited through questionnaires (see Appendices C9 and D). 

Three measures vere used to assess pupil growth in reading. 
Scores on the Metropolitan Achievwient Test vere used as the 
measure of pupils* total reading achievement. Grovth in specific 
reading skills vas assessed by scores on the subtests of the 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Teet # and pupils* attitude toward 
reading was measured by the Index of Reading Attitude (see 
Appendix E) . The three measures wore administercnS on a prc^*and 
post -test basis. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PR06RV1 IN OPERliTION 

jProgram Implqp^ntation > In Smptmber, 1972 # District 24 
implemented a full year Corrective Reading Program for Optional 
Assignment pupils in nine schools # six elementary schools and 
three junior hi^ sdhools, Then^ in Januaryt 1973 # additional 
corrective reading services vere provided for children in the 
Title I target populations at three schools # tvo el«nentary and 
one intermediate sdhool. Table 1 shovs the schools # the number 
of tea<^ers and the number of students in the Optional Assignment 
and Title I Corrective Reading Programs. 

TABLE 1 

SCHOOLS » NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND NDMBER OF STUDENTS 
IN TOE TITLE I AND OPTIONAL ASSIGNMENT 
CORRECTIVE RE&DING PROGRAMS 





Number 


Nuniber of 




School 


Teacihere 


Students 


Prooram 


P.S. 68 


1 


55 


Title I 


P.S. 71 


1 


55 


Optional Assignment 


P.S. 81 


1 


55 


Title I 


P.S. 87 


1 


55 


Optional Assignment 


P.S. 88 


1 


55 


Optional Assignment 


P.S. 91 


1 


55 


Optional Assignment 


P.S. 113 


1 


55 


Optional Assignment 


P.S. 153 


1 


55 


Optional Assignment 


I.S. 61 


2 


110 


Title I 


J.H. 93 


1 


55 


Optional Assignment 


J.H. 119 


1 


55 


Optional Assignment 


J.H. 125 


1 


55 


Optional Assignment 


Total 


iT" 


715" 




TITLE I 1 




OFTIONJiL ASSIGNMENTS 


Elementary 


110 


Elementary 330 


Intermediate 


112 


jnnior Hi^ 165 


Total 


220 


Total 


495 



o 
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As Table 1 indicates 9 a total of 715 pupils received 
corrective reading instruction, 495 in the full year Optional 
Assignment Program and an additional 220 in the half year Title I 
Program. Of these, 440 were elementary school students in the 
target populations and 275 vere intermediate and junior high 
school students. 

Program Organization . This was the second year of 
operation for the Corrective Reading Program, the basic structure 
of vhidh was carefully plaxmed and successfully tested during 
the 1971->72 school year. Based on the evaluation of the first 
year's prograun, some modifications vere made in the organization 
of the 1972'-73 program. These modifications brotight about a 
needed reduction in the Corrective Reading Teacher's workload. 

This year, the design of both the Title I and the 
Optional Assignment programs called for each reading teacher to 
service five (5) instructional groups of approximately eleven 
(11) students each, a total of 55 pupils per teacher. From the 
target population at each elementary school, 33 students who 
were two or more years retarded in reading and 22 sttidents who 
were less than two years but not less than one year retarded in 
reading were selected for the program. The 33 more seriously 
retarded readers were divided into three groups, each of which 
met three times a weeK. Two of these groups met for one and a 
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half hour sessions or a total of four and a half hours of 
in8truc±ion a week. The third group of more severely retarded 
readers met for one hour and 15 minute sessions or a total of 
three hours and 45 minutes per week. The 22 students with less 
severe reading problems vere divided into two groups t each of 
vhidh met tvo times a week for one and a half hours t a total of 
three hours of in8truc±ion weekly. 

Each intermediate and junior high sdhool reading teacher 
met each of the five instructional groups on a daily basis. All 
pupils in the program at this level received 45 minutes of 
instruction per day^ five days per veek^ for a total of three 
hours and 45 minutes per week. Efforts vere made to have three 
of the groups consist of more severely retarded*^ readers # and the 
other two groups t to consist of less severely retarded readers • 
organizing i'listructional groups into more and less seriously 
retardfid readers as the design called for was more difficult to 
do at the junior high schools than at the elementary schools, 
because of scheduling difficulties. 

In the optional Assignment Corrective Reading Program, 
three 45-4ninute periods a week were set aside for teachers to 
provide additional individualized instruction to program partici-- 
pants in need of special attention in skill development or 
reading in the content areas. In addition, teachers had two 
45-minute preparation periods a week for program related activities 
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such as lesson planning » record Keeping, preparation of materia Is » 
and conferences vith parents and teachers. In the Title I Program 
(P.S. 689 P.S. 81, and I.S. 61) teachers had five 45-minute pre- 
paration periods per week in accord vith the contract vith the 
United Federation of Teachers. 

Program Staff . The program vas coordinated by the 
District's reading specialist for reimburseable programs. His 
responsibilities included conducting an initial orientation and 
the biveekly inservice training sessions. Based on last year's 
evaluation, the elementary and secondary staffs met on alternate 
veeks so that the inservice training sessions could focus on the 
special needs and problems of the staff at each level. In 
addition, the program coordinator vas responsible for the on-^ 
going supervision of the program. 

1 • Corrective Reading Teachers 

The eight elementary and the five secondary Corrective 
Reading Teachers represented a vide range of teaching experiences 
and background preparation for the task. Of the ten vho responded 
to the Corrective Reading Teacher Questionnaire (see Appendix A), 
three indicated they had obtained the Badhelor*s degree since 1970 
and seven had obtained the degree betveen 1960 and 1969, but none 
had majored in reading. Of the six vho have obtained a Master's 
degree, only tvo had reading as their major field of study. 
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When asked to Indicate courses they had taken that were 
relevant to teaching corrective reading, seven resjmnded they 
had taken a course in Foundations of Reading Instructionjr five 
had taken a course in Reading In the Content Areas, tvo had 
taken courses in Diagnostic Readii^i Tediniquea and Corrective 
Reading Instruction, and one had a course in Individualized 
Reading* Thus, nhile BOtae teachers had almost no basic pre- 
paration in reading, a fev had had extensive training. 

The ten teadhers reported a range of experience in 
teaching corrective reading. The group as a iifaole reported 
from one to four years of experience teacSiing corrective reading 
In the public sdhools, three reported they had done private 
tutorial vork in reading and three had taught In after^s^ool 
tutorial reading programs. 

Based on the teachers* ovn reports of their background 
preparation, and on the fact that six of the ten respondents 
Indicated this vas their first year in the District 24 program, 
it appears that the decision to provide ongoing inservice teadher 
training as a part of the program vas appropriate. In addition 
to providing needed Inservice training, the district should make 
every effort to recruit corrective reading teadhers Vho have 
adequate professional preparation for the program. 
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2. Paraprofesslonals 

To provide further indivldiiallzation of instruction to 
program participants, one full time paraprofessional vas assigned 
to eadh elementary school Optional Assignment Corrective Reading 
Teacher. At the Title I elementary schools, foxu: full time 
paraprofesslonals vere assigned to the program at P.S. 68 and 
tvo vere assigned to the program at P.s. 81. 

The paraprofesslonals vere to participate in daily and 
long range planning, provide assistance vith individual and small 
group instruction, assist vith record keeping and preparation 
of materials, and escort students to and from their classes. 
Every effort vas to be made to recruit the paraprofesslonals 
from the optional assignment sending conmunitles and from the 
district's Title I target population. 

Evaluation of Inservice Training . The inservlce training 
program for the District 24 Corrective Reading Teacfliers vas an 
attempt to raise the level of teedher effectiveness and thereby 
increase the possibilities for the success of the program. Bi- 
veekly sessions conducted by the program coordinator focused on 
program organization, selection of students, diagnosis, and 
remediation of reading problems. Nev materials vere demonstrated 
and probl^s related to the program vere discussed. The Corrective 
Reading Teachers at the elementary level and those at the jxmior 
high school level met vith the program coordinator on alternate 
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weeks so that the discussions could be more specifically directed 
tovard concerns that vere crucial to each group. 

The Corrective Reading Teachers vere asked to evaluate 
the adequacy of the information presented in the inservice 
training program on the Corrective Reading Teacher Questionnaire 
(sc^ Appendix A). Ten of the 13 teachers responded. The rating 
scale used vast Isunsatisfactoryf 2»barely satisf^&ctoryf 
3saverage» 4sabove average and S^very satisfactory. Items that 
vere not covered vere assigned NC. The tabulation of the ratings 
appears in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

CORRECTIVE READING TEACHERS* EVALOATION 
OF INSERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 
(N=ilO) 

Frequency for 
Each Rating 

Topic NC» 1 2 3 4 5 Rating 

Organization^ administration & 
supervision of the program 
Program objectives & rationale 
Criteria for selection of participaiAe 
Procedures for selection of participants 
Specific procedures for diagnosis 
Knovledge of reading skills 
Methods of corrective instruction 
Use of infitructional materials 
Selection & evaluation of materials 
Organizing class for instruction 
Techniques for evaluating progress 
Record keeping policies & procedures 
Tecfhniques for using paraprofessionals 
Techriques for parent involvement 

♦NC«Not covered 



0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


4 


4.3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


6 


4.4 


0 


0 


1 


2 


4 


3 


3.9 


0 


0 


0 


2 


5 


3 


4.1 


0 


0 


0 


4 


3 


3 


3.9 


0 


0 


1 


4 


4 


4 


3.5 


0 


0 


3 


5 


1 


1 


3.0 


1 


1 


1 


5 


0 


1 


3.0 


1 


0 


0 


7 


1 


1 


3.3 


1 


0 


0 


4 


4 


1 


3.7 


1 


0 


0 


3 


4 


2 


3.9 


0 


0 


1 


3 


2 


4 


3.9 


3 


0 


1 


5 


1 


0 


3.0 


2 


0 


1 


5 


2 


0 


3,.l 
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The frequencies and mean ratings shown in Table 2 
indicate that the Corrective Reading Teachers found the in- 
formation in the insexvice training program related to program 
object Ives t rationalet organization and pupil selection to be 
veil above average. Furthermore t it i^ould be noted that no 
topic presented was rated below 3.0 (average) . In comparison 
with the ratings of similar components of the inservice training 
program during 1971-72, this yearns assessment by the Corrective 
Reading Teachers is markedly more positive. Particularly 
noticeable is the increased rating given to the topics of record 
keeping (2.7 to 3.9), criteria and procedures for selection 
(2.8 to 3.9 and 4.1) and organizing the class for instruction 
(2.9 to 3.7). It is evident that teachers in the program were 
considerably more positive about the adequacy of the inservice 
training program during the current year than they were during 
the previous year. Techniques for using para professionals 
received the lowest rating (3.0) and even this is higher than 
the 2.5 rating from the previous year. 

The principals. Corrective Reading Teachers and the program 
coordinator were asked to evaluate the amount and the quality of 
this year's insarvice training program and to compare it with the 
previous year. A comparison of their responses can be seen in 
Table 3. 
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TABLB 3 

COMPARISON OF TEACHERS*, PRINCIPALS*, AND COORDINATOR'S 
OVERALL EVALUATION OF INSERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 



Corrective Program 
Item Reading Teadhers Principals Coordinator 
(N«10) (N«9) (N=l) 

Was the amount of 
inservice training 
sufficient? 

NO 2 2 

YES 8 6 1 

DON'T KNOW 0 1 

On a scale of 1 to 5 
give 3rour rating for 
this year's inservice 
trainings 

MEAN RATING 3.6 3.6 4.0 



Did you (your teachers) 
participate in the 
program last year? 



NO 6 1 

YES 4 8 



Compared to last year 
this year's training 
wast 



INFERIOR 0 1 

ABOUT THE SAME 2 3 

SUPERIOR 2 3 

NO RESPONSE 0 1 
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The responses seen in Ta ^le 3 show that the program 
coordinator and a majority of Corrective Reading Teachers and 
the principals found the amount of inservice training to be 
sufficient. These groups found the quality of the inservice 
training to be veil above average. Only one principal, among all 
those participating the previous year, found the inservice training 
to be inferior, vhereas tvo teachers and three principals thought 
it vas about the same and tvo teachers and three principals thought 
it vas superior to the prior year. 

The overall ratings of the inservice training program 
vere generally positive and shoved a marked increase over the 
ratings of the previous year. Comments vhich vere vritten on 
the questionnaires suggested a need for more demonstration teaching 
by fellov teachers and the cooixlinator, more demonstrations of 
diagnostic techniques and specific skill remediation techniques, 
and more oppoirtunities for nev teacfhers to observe experienced 
teachers. Ix* should be noted that six of the ten Corrective 
Reading Teachers vho responded vere nev to the program this year. 
The nev teachers indicated they vould benefit from additional 
guidance in the implementation of the program. 

Evaluation of Program Orqanization« Facilities and Materials . 
The organization of the Corrective Reading Program and the 
facilities and materials used in its operation vere evaluated by 
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ten Corrective Reading Teachers* nine principals* the program 
coordinator* and 63 classroom teachers ^o had students in the 
program. The same 1 to 5 rating scale* used throughout all 
questionnaires* was used to indicate the level of satisfaction 
for each topic. Tlie mean ratings for program organisation* 
facilities and materials appear in Table 4. 

TABLE 4 

MEAN RATINGS FOR PROGRAM ORGANIZATION, 
PHYSICAL FACILITIES AND MATERIALS 

Reading Program Classroom 
Teachers Principals Coordinator Teacher^ 
Item (N«10) (N=:9) (N«l) (W«63) 

Program Organization 

Organization 
(scheduling* number 

of classes* etc.) 4.3 4.6 5.0 3.5 

Amount of time 
allotted for 
reading instruc- 
tion 3.9 4.6 5.0 3.6 

Number of pupils 

in each group 3.3 4.6 4,0 

OVERALL RATING 4.1 4.7 5.0 3.6 

Physical Facilities and Materials 

Size of room pro- 
vided for corrective 

reading 3.2 4.2 3.0 

Physical facili- 
ties in room 2.7 3.6 3.0 

Types of instruc- 
tional materials 
provided for 

program 3.3 4,6 5.0 — — 
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Item 



Reading Program Classroom 
Teachers Principals Coordinator Teachers 
(NbIO) (Ng9) (N«l) (Na63) ^ 



Quantity of 
materials 



provided 



3.3 



4.4 



5.0 



Availability 
of materials 
at start of 
program 



3.1 
3.1 



4.6 
4.6 



4.0 
4.0 



OVERALL RATING 



The mean ratings shovn in Table 4 show that the general 
level of satisfaction vlth the Corrective Reading Program 
organization is well above average. The item receiving the lowest 
rating f number of pupils in eadh group t averaged 3.3 (slightly 
above average) as rated by the Corrective Reading Teachers. The 3.3 
rating is well above the 2.2 rating given this item in the 1971-72 
evaluation. The programmatic change from servicing 78 pupils per 
teacher to servicing 55 pupils per teacher undoubtedly accounts 
for the increased ratings. One Corrective Reading Teacher did 
propose that eight was an even more desirable size for thj groups. 

The overall ratings of v program organization by Corrective 
Reading Teachers , principals » classroom teachers and the program 
coordinator were well above average to very satisfactory. Some 
classroom teadhers remarked that the scheduling of students 
disrupted their classrooms and that missing one and a half hours 
of regular classroom work was difficult for students who were 
remedial readers. The general tone of comments volunteered was 
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positive^ however* and the ratings confirm the favorable attitude 
toward the Corrective Reading Program organization. 

The ratings of physical facilities and materials are 
generally above average. The Corrective Reading Teachers themselves 
do not regard their facilities and materials as favoral>ly as others 
related to the program regard them. The comparison of current 
ratings vith the 1971'«72 ratings shows an increase in all areas 
except for physical facilities in the room. There has evidently 
been little improvement in the conditions under which some teachers 
are working « 

One discrepancy between ratings occurs in the quantity of 
materials provided. The Corrective Reading Teachers believe the 
quantity of materials to be slightly above average (3.3) while 
the program coordinator believes they are very satisfactory (5.0), 
The perspective from ^ich the teachers and coordinator view 
the materials differ. Also* perhaps differences in the distri-* 
bution of materials occurred so that some teachers vere less 
satisfied. A listing of materials available in the program collated 
by the program coordinator supports the higher rating of adequacy 
and variety in materials. 

The overall ratings of the physical facilities and 
materials show the same trends evident in the individtial item 
assessments. The Corrective Reading Teachers rate their level 
of satisfaction lower than the coordinator or the principals. 
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The principals rated physical facilities and materials higher 
than anyone else rated them. 

Evaluation of Pupil Select ion # The procedures used to 
select students for the Corrective Reading Program involved 
averaging students* scores from the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
and the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. The use of tvo scores t 
rather than the one previously used in the program, was an attempt 
to arrive at a more realistic assessment of students needing 
remediation. The single achievement score used in previous years 
tended to inflate actxial performance or shov the frustration 
level at which a student could vork rather than his instructional 
level. 

The Corrective Reading Teachers, principals, progreun 
coordinator and classroom teachers were asked to rate the 
procedures used for pupil selection, diagnosis and evaluation. 
The srmmiary of their ratings appears in Table 5. 
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TABLE 5 

MEAN RATINGS FOR PUPIL SELECTION, DIAGNOSIS 
AND EVALUATION PROCB)UEES 



Readizig Program Classroom 
Item Teachers Principals Coordinator Teachers 
(NalO) (Na9) (Nap (N««63) 



Pupil Selection 










Criteria used to 
select pupils 


4.3 


3.6 


4.0 


2.7 


Procedures used 
to select pupils 


3.5 


3.8 


4.0 


3.0 


Assignmenc to 
groups on basis 
of severity of 
retardation 


3.2 


4.3 


4.0 





Number of stvidents 
serviced compared 
to number vho need 
corrective reading 


/ 

3.2 


^ . o 


A n 
■t . u 




OVERALL RATING 


3.5 


3.8 


4.0 


2.9 


Diacmosis & Evaluation 








Use of informal 
reading inventory 


4.1 




4.0 




Use of MetroTX>litan 
Readina Test 


3.6 


3.3 


3.0 


— — — 


Use of Stanford 
Diacmostic Readina 
Test 


3.8 


4.4 


4.0 




Materials provided 
for diagnosis & 
evaluation 


3.2 


4.2 


4.0 




Record keeping 
system 


3.1 


4.7 


5.0 




OVERALL RATING 


3.5 


4.2 


4.0 
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The mean ratings that appear in Table 5 highlight a major 
area of disagreement among District 24 staff associatcnfi with the 
Corrective Reading Program. The ratings of the Corrective Reading 
Teachers aind the program coordinator are often higher than those 
of principals and classroom teachers. This trend is most notice- 
able for the item vhich asked respondents to rate the ntmiber of 
students serviced compared to the nxsnber vho need corrective 
reading. The classroOTi teachers* rating (2.7) and. the principals* 
rating (2.8) show a much lover level of satisfaction than the 
Corrective Reading Teachers* rating (3.2) and the program coordina- 
tor's rating (4.0). The substance of the disagreement surrounds 
the issue of giving priority for selection to Title I and Optional 
Assignment students due to funding requirements. The classroom 
teachers commented that some children selected for the program 
did not need remediation as much as other children who were 
excluded because they did not meet the poverty criterion. One 
principal suggested that classroom teachers should be consulted 
during the selection process. While some recognition must be 
made of the validity of these arguments t it should be noted that 
guidelines for funded programs are veiry explicit in this regard 
and there is a legal requirement to direct the additional services 
to the target population. The potential dilution of the effects 
of the program by giving less Instruction to more students could 
result from spreading the services to a larger group. 
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The overall ratings of the pupil selection procedures 
ranged from slightly belov average (2.9) by the classroom teachers 
to above average (4.0) by the program coordinator. The issues 
involved in the disparate ratings perhaps cannot be resolved 
but at least should be understood by staff associated with the 
program. The same disparity existed in the 1971-72 program 
evaluation axid perhaps suggests wider distribution of requirements 
for funded programs. 

The stammary of the diagnosis and evaluation procedures 
resulted in above average ratings for nearly every aspect assessed. 
The combined use of the MetroT)olitan Adhievement Test and the 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test has increased the overall level 
of satisfaction with diagnosis and evaluation procedtures from the 
1971->72 evaluation report. The continued recognition of the need 
to use the Informal Reading Inventory is supported by the 4.1 
and 4.0 mean rating of Corrective Reading Teachers and the program 
coordinator. 

The Corrective 'heading Teachers indicate that they want 
more materials for diagnosis and evaluation nhich is in accord 
with their assessment of materials in the preceding section. 
The record keeping system vas rated lowest by Corrective Reading 
Teachers (3.1) and highest . by the program coordinator (5.0). The 
revisions made in the procedures for keeping the daily logs 
apparently have increased the level of satisfaction since the 
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1971-72 evaluation. The 2.4, 3. Of and 4.0 ratings of the record 
keeping system in effect during 1971-72 has changed to 3.1 f 4.7 
and 5.0 for the current record keeping system. One teacher 
commented that improvement in record keeping is needed and 
suggested uniformity and reduction of repetition. 

The overall ratings of pupil diagnosis and evaluation are 
veil above average. The revisions made in the present Corrective 
Reading Program have noticeably increased the level of satisfaction 
of the staff associated with the program. 

Evaluation of Student and Parent Attitudes Toward the 
Program , The objective to improve students* attitude toward the 
Corrective Reading Program was assessed directly from student 
datat however, the Corrective Reading Teachers, principals, program 
coordinator and the classroom teachers were also asked to judge 
students* attitude and progress as well as parents* attitude 
toward the program. The stmmiary of their ratings appears in 
Table 6. 
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TABLE 6 

MEAN RATIN8S FOR STUDEIfr AND PARENT ATTITUDES 

TOWARD PROGRAM 

Readliig Program Classroon 
Teachers Principals Coordinator Teachers 
Item (NalQ> (N«9) (Nap (Ng63) 

Students 

Students* attitude 
toward corrective 

reading classes 4.1 4.3 4.0 3.7 

Observable 
improvement in 

pupil performance 3.8 4.2 4.0 3.2 
Parents 

Extent of parent 
involvement in 

the program 2.9 2.2 4*0 

Parents* attitude 

toward program 3.7 3.9 4.0 3.7 

Time for teachers 
to confer with 

parents 3.1 3^3 4.0 

The mean ratings in Table 6 show a generally high 
assessment by Corrective Reading Teachers* principals f program 
coordinator and classroom teachers of students* and parents* 
attitude toward the program. The ratings range 
near the 4.0 level indicating that the associated staff believes 
that the program is viewed above average by students and their 
parents. Voluntary coimaents made by several classroom teachers 
verify the positive nature of students* attitude. Comments such 
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asf ••My students like their Corrective Reading Teacher very much 
and are anxious to go to her roonif** and **The students in the 
program have shovn a great increase in their desire to readf •* 
are indicative of the teachers* assessment of student attitude. 

The staff assessment of the observable improvement in 
pupil performance is nearly as favorable as their assessment of 
attitudes toward the program. The Corrective Reading Teachers' 
and the classroom teachers' ratings vere lover than the other 
raters « Many comments by the classroom teachers indicated that 
their students had made vex7 good progress in reading this year> 
although one questioned attributing the improvement entirely to 
the Corrective Reading Program. 

The item rated lowest in the staff evaliiatlon of parents' 
attitude and involvement dealt with the extent of parental in«- 
volvement in the program. Both Corrective Reading Teachers and 
principals believe that parents' involvement is little more than 
barely satisfactory. Both groups believe that parents' attitude 
toward the program is well above average and that time for parent 
conferences is above average but it appears they are not satisfied 
with the extent to whidh Piarents actually do becc^e involved. 

The staff's ratings of student and parent attitude toward 
the Corrective Reading Program are generally very positive. The 
classroom ter^hers were least positive about this area and even 
their ratings fell veil above average (3.7), All ratings improved 
when- compare J to the 1971-72 evaluation. 

O 
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Evaluation of Personnel Support s The Corrective Reading 



TeadherSf principals t program coordinator and classroom teachers 
evaluated the level of cooperation t conmunication and interaction 
among sdhool personnel in relation to the Corrective Reading 
Program. The Title Z and Optional Assignment Corrective Reading 
Programs included the use of paraprofessional services at the 
elementary school level # therefore^ an evaluation of the quality 
of those services is incorporated here. The Optional Assignment 
Corrective Reading Program was also supported by guidance counselors t 
however* since their services are evaluated in a separate section 
of this report f the guidance services are omitted from this part 
of the evaluation. 

The summary of the ratings made of the personnel support 
by the associated staff appears in Table 7. 

TABLE 7 

MEAN RATINGS FOR PERSONNEL SUPPORT 



Reading 
Teachers 



Program Cla ssroom 
Principals Coordinator Teachers 
(N^g) (N»l) (N»63) 



Item 



(N=10) 



Cooperation of 
edhoo;! personnel 
generally 4.0 



4.4 



4.0 



Communication 
betveen reading 
teacher & classroom 
teacfher 3.3 



3.3 



4.0 



3.4 



Adaption of 
corrective reading 
techniques by 
classroom teachers 3.3 



2.9 



4.0 



3.1 
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Reading Program Classrocmt 
Item Teacihers Principals Coordinator Teacher 
(N«10) (Ng9) (U'l) Ng:63) 



Time for correc- 
tive reading 
teachers to confer 
vith classroom 
teachers 2 . 0 

Classroom 
teachers • 
attitude toward 
program 4 . 1 

Paraprof essionals * 

preparation & 

skills 3.9 

Quality of 

ser vices pr ovided 

by the par^pro- 

f essionals 4.6 

Teacher© • ability 
to use i^arapro- 
fessional effec- 
tively 

Reading teachers' 

preparation & 

skills 

Quality of in- 
struction pro- 
vided by the 
Corrective Reading 
Teadher 

Ongoing super- 
vision by 

coordinator 4 . 2 



2.9 



3.9 



4.1 



4.1 



4.2 



4.2 



3.6 



4.0 



4.0 



4.0 



4.0 



4.0 



4.0 



2.5 



The ratings shown in Table 7 indicate a generally high 
level of satisfaction aunong the staff related to the "Corrective 
Reading Program. The Corrective Reading Teachers, the principals* 
and the program coordinator believe that the cooperation from 
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school personnel is well abovB average, A slight variation occurs 
in the ratings of communication between the Corrective Reading 
Teachers and the classrocm teachers? ^ere the ratings drop from 
above 4.0 to 3.3 and 3«4« An explanation for this decrease is 
clearly evident in the ratings of another item^-'time for Corrective 
Reading Teachers to confer vith classroom teasers. The ratings 
of 2.0, 2.9 and 2.5 assigned to this item by Corrective Reading 
Teachers^ principals and classroom teachers^ respectively^ shov 
that very few people are satisfied' vith this aspect of the program. 
Clearlyf more staff conference time is desired. 

The ratings ascribed to the quality of paraprofessionals* 
services > the interaction between the Corrective Reading Teachers 
and paraprofessionals» and the level of preparation of parapro- 
fessionals are very positive. Obviously^ all groups view the 
contribution of the paraprofessionals to be a valid and worthy 
aspect of the program. 

The ratings of the quality of instruction provided by 
the Corrective Reading Teachers and the ongoing supervision pro« 
vided by the program coordinator were rated well above average. 
The level of satisfaction toward the central staff of the Corrective 
Reading Progreun appears to be high. 
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Summary Evaluation of the Corrective Reading Program , 
The Corrective Reading Teachers » principals t program coordinator 
and the classroom teachers were asked to compare the 1972-73 
program with the 1971-72 program. The overwhelming majority of 
the staff involved the preceding year (four Corrective Reading 
Teachers 9 eight principals » one coordinator, and 33 classrocm 
teachers) believed the current program is superior. When asked if 
they would be interested in participating next year in a similar 
program f seven of ten Corrective Reading Teachers » all principals* 
and 60 of 63 classroom teachers said yes. It is evident that 
District 24 staff recognizes the quality of the Corrective Reading 
Program they have. 

EFFECTS OF PROGRAM ON CHILDREN 

This section discusses the effects of the program on 
pupil growth in reading and is organized into four sections t 
growth in reading achievement* growth in specific reading skills* 
L^prcvement in reading attitude* and the impact of paraprofessional 
services . 

Growth in Reading Achievement . The first objective of the 
Corrective Reading Program was to improve participants' level of 
reading achievement beyond that which would be expected from the 
regular classroom program. 

To assess the extent to which this objective was achieved* 
children's scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test were 
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analyzed using their historical rate of grovth as a control 
against iihich to coiopare the effects of the Corrective Reading 
Program, In this proceduret a pupil becones his oim control in 
that his historical rate of grovtht nhich is calculated frcmi his 
previous perfonnance record t is used to predict his expected 
level of perfonoance if he had received no special instruction. 
The procedure for determining his rate of grovth up to the onset 
of the special program is to subtract 1,0 fr n his pre -program 
achievement score and divide the remainder by the number of months 
the ciiild has been in school » including the number of years retained. 
For example » if a fifth g2rade student scores 4*0 in September • 
then based on his 40 months of previous sdhooling^ his historical 
grovth rate vould be 3,0 divided by 40 or ,075 per months or .75 
per school year. By using this historical rate of grovth f the 
child *s achievement level at the end of fifth grade can be pre^ 
dieted, i»e»f he should be reading at 4,75 according to his . 
previous performance. Iff in factf his anticipated level of 
performance is exceeded by his actual performancet than it can 
be claimed vith some assurance that the gain beyond that antici- 
pated vas due to t:>ie effects of the special instructional program. 
This procedure vas used t^ determine vhether theCorrective Reading 
Program in District 24 had a significant effect on participants* 
reading achievement levels* 
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Scores from the April, 1972 administration of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test were obtained from school records 
as ithe pre-program measure and vere used as the basis for 
anticipating stiadents* post-test performance the following April, 
1973, when the test was again administered on a Jistrict-wide 
basis. Complete pre-and post- test data for the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test were available for 376 students or approximately 
76 percent of all participants in the full-year Optional Assignment 
Program. Complete pre-and post- test data for the same test were 
available for 134 students or approximately 61 percent of all 
participants in the half-year Title I Program. The size of the 
evaluation samples is more than sufficiently large to permit 
generalizations about the effectiveness of the two programs. 

A second measure of reading achievement was provided by 
the comprehension subtest of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test . 
The pre-and post- test grade level scores for achievement in 
comprehension were also analyzed using the historical rate of 
growth method. Most students* pre-program scores were available 
in school records from the May, 1972 administration of the test. 
Those new to the progreun this year were administered the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test in October as a pre-*test measure. Adjust- 
ments were made accordingly in calculating the students' post 
test performance anticipated for May, 1973 when the test was again 
administered on a district « wide basis. Complete pre^and postr-test 
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data on this measure vere available for 4G7 students or 62 percent 
of the Optional Assignment Program population, and for 128 
students or 58 percent of the Title I Program population. 

1 • Optional Assignment Total Group and Grade Level Results 
Using the historical rate of growth method » anticipated 
post -test scores for the Metropolitan Reading Test vere calculated 
for Optional Assignment students in the Corrective Reading Program. 
The number and percentage of students at each grade level and in 
the total group vho obtained actual post-test scores belov^ the 
St.me as 9 or above anticipated in word knowledge » reading compre- 
hension and total reading were compared. The results are presented 
in Table 8, 

TABLE 8 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OB^ OPTIONAL ASSIGNMENT STUDENTS 
SHOWING GAINS BELOW, THE SAME AS AND ABOVE 
ANTICIPATED POST -TEST SCORES ON THE 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



WORD KNOWLEDGE COMPREHENSION TOTAL READING 



Grade 


N 


Below 


Same Above 


Below 


Same 


Above 


Below 


Same Above 


3 


78 


32 


5 


41 


35 


8 


35 


36 


7 


35 


(%) 




(41) 


(6) 


(53) 


(45) 


(10) 


(45) 


(46) 


(9) 


(45) 


4 


66 


14 


1 


51 


29 


3 


34 


16 


1 


49 


(%) 




(21) 


(2) 


(77) 


(44) 


( 4) 


(52) 


(24) 


(2) 


(74) 


5 


86 


19 


3 


64 


34 


5 


47 


26 


8 


52 


i%) 




(22) 


(3) 


(75) 


(39) 


( 6) 


(55) 


(30) 


(9) 


(61) 


6 


53 


14 


2 


37 


20 


1 


32 


12 


7 


34 


{%) 




(26) 


(4) 


(70) 


(38) 


( 2) 


(60) 


(23) 


(13) 


(64) 


7 


20 


6 


0 


14 


9 


2 


9 


6 


1 


13 


i%) 




(30) 


(0) 


(70) 


(45) 


(10) 


(45) 


(30) 


(5) 


(65) 


8 


43 


15 


2 


26 


19 


3 


21 


14 


2 


27 


{%) 




(35) 


(5) 


(60) 


(44) 


( 7) 


(49) 


(32) 


(5) 


(63) 


9 


30 


6 


0 


24 


5 


0 


25 


4 


2 


24 


i%) 




(20) 


(0) 


(80) 


(17) 


( 0) 


(83) 


(13) 


(7) 


(80) 


Total 


376 


106 


13 


'57 


151 


22 


203 


114 


28 


234 


c <*' 




(28) 


(4) 


(68) 


(40) 


(6) 


(54) 


(30) 


(8) 


(62) 
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In Table 8, it can be seen that in grades 3 through 8 more 
Children made gains above anticipated in vord knowledge than in 
reading compr^ension. The one exception is at the ninth grade 
level where more children made gains above anticipated in reading 
comprehension than in word knowledge. At each grade level, more 
than 50 percent of the children achieved post-test scores higher 
than anticipated for word knowledge. The results for reading 
comprehension, however, show that only in grades 4, 5, 6 and 9 
did 50 percent or more of the children achieve above anticipated 
gains. In grades 3, 7, and 8 only 45 to 49 percent of the children 
obtained post -test score. we their anticipated scores. 

Table 8 also indicates that from 60 to 80 percent of the 
program participants in grades 4 through 8 aciiieved gains above 
anticipated in total reading achievement. Tlie third graders were 
the exception. Only 45 percent showed gains above anticipated in 
total reading. Their low gain in total reading can be accounted 
for by their low performance as a group in both word knowledge 
and reading ccanprehansion. This same phencwienon of lower achieve- 
ment among the third grade students was observed last year. 

In siamraary, the data in Table 8 indicate that for the group 
as a whole a greater percentage of the program participants made 
gains above anticipated in word knowledge (68 percent) than in 
reading comprehension (54 percent). For total reading achievement. 
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62 percent made gains above anticipated , eight percent made 
gains the same as anticipated » and 30 percent made gains below 
anticipated. 

Tables 9, 10 and 11 present the tests of significance 
for the actual and above anticipated gains on the vocabulary and 
comprehension subtests » and the total r eading scorers of the 
MetroTX^litan Achievement Test . As Table 9 shows f children at all 
grade levels » except the third and eighth , made average actual 
gains of more than one year in reading vocabulary. These gains 
are greater than might be expected from average readers. The 
eighth graders made an average gain of almost one year, however, 
the third graders averaged only seven months gain in word linow-* 
ledge. 

Table 9 also Bhows that the mean gains in word knowledge, 
as measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test > were significantly 
above those anticipated for program participants in the fourth 
through the ninth grades. Only the third graders did not achieve 
gains above those anticipated* Instead, their actual average 
gain in word knowledge was almost exactly the gain that would 
have been expected without special instruction, based on their 
historical rate of growth. For the group as a whole, however, 
students in the prograun achieved an average gain of four months 
above anticipated in word knowledge. 
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Table 10 shows that children at each grade level made 
average gains in reading coraprehension that ranged from approxi- 
laately six months for the third and fourth graders to gains of a 
year and a half for the sixth and ninth graders^ As the t-ratios 
indicate, all actual gains were statistically significant. This 
was not the case for gains made above those expected for each 
grade level. u fact^ only the fifths sixth and ninth graders in 
the program obtained gains that were significantly above each 
group* s anticipated achievement. Although the fourth^ seventh 
and eigth graders also averaged gains above those expected for 
themr their gaina were not signif icartly above their expected 
gains. Only the third graders^ again^ did not achieve gains 
abc^7e antic ipatedf having actually achieved at about their expected 
rate of growth on reading comprehension also. 

For the group as a ^^ole^ children in the program averaged 
gains of two months above their expected achievement level in 
reading comprehension. It should be noted ^ however « that the 
data in Tables 9 and 10 support the conclusion that the program 
was more effective at developing participants* reading vocabulary 
than it was at developing participants* skill in reading comprehension 
This same pattern of results was reported in last year's evaluationt 
stiggesting again that more emphasis should be placed on instruction 
in reading comprehension. 
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ha Table 11 shoir8i> for tha group as a vholet total reading 
adhiervament vne improved significantly above that anticipated 
based on ^^xi children's previous rate of growth « For the total 
group the aveiiige actual gain vas .93 months » a gain of «33 months 
above expected and very similar to the adhievement rate that might 
be expected of non-remedial readers. Koveverf the data point 
again to the program's lack of success in helping children in the 
third grade achieve in reading beirond their previous rate of 
growth. In additiont the data in Table 11 siaggests that there 
may have been prograun vea!messes at the seventh grades level # 
as is indicated by the F-ratlo tihlch is not significant for 
the group's gain above anticipated « This may be due to their 
relatively low achievement in cc«nprehension9 however » since the 
seventh grade sample was small # the results may not be representa- 
tive of all chlldre;i at this grade level. The seventh graders in 
the evaluation sample did achieve an average of three months above 
expected 9 suggesting that the sample may have been too small for 
the results to reach an acceptable level of significance. 

In gen(^**al# the results of the analyses of pre- and pofft- 
program scores on the Metropolitan R<saiai,fiff Test support the 
conclusion that the Corrective RiNiding Program was effective in 
helping Optional Assignment students improve in total reading 
achievement. This conclusion is supported by the results of 
analyses of pre-* and post- program grade level scores on the compre- 
hension subsection of the Stanford Diaqnoetlc Reading Test . 
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Table 12 shows the numbei: and percentage of Optional 
Assignment students who achieved post -test scores below, the 
same as, and above expected in comprehension. The table includes 
results for a siaall sample of second graders for whom data were 
available. Although the program', proposal called for only children 
in grades 3 through 9 to be selected for the program, one group 
of second graders was included in the program on a trial basis 
in the hope that children identified as exhibiting reading 
difficulties this early could be helped before their difficulties 
became too serious. 

TABLE 12 

NUMBER /uND PERCENTAGE OF OPTIONAL ASSIGNMENT STUDENTS 
SHOWING GAINS BELOW, THE SAME AS, AND ABOVE 
ANTICIPATED ON THE GRADE LEVEL SCORE 
OF THE STANFORD DIAGNOSTIC READING TEST 



STANFORD GRADE SCORE 



Grade 


N 


Below 


Same 


Above 


2 


9 


2 


1 


6 


i%) 




(23) 


(10) 


(67) 


3 


80 


29 




41 


(%) 




(36) 


(13) 


(51) 


4 


68 


20 


7 


41 


(%) 




(30) 


(10) 


(60) 


5 


89 


29 


6 


54 


(%) 




(32) 


( 7) 


(61) 


6 


56 


23 


0 


33 


(%) 




(41) 


( 0) 


(59) 


7 


30 


7 


4 


19 


(%) 




(23) 


(13) 


(64) 


8 


39 


13 


1 


25 


i%) 




(33) 


( 3) 


(64) 


9 


35 


7 


2 


27 


(%) 




(19) 


( 6) 


(75) 


Total 


407 


130 


31 


246 


Percent 




(32) 


( 8) 


(60) 
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Table 12 indicates that more than 50 percent of the 
children at e?ich grade level obtained actual post -test scores 
that were higher than anticipated post-test scores on the Stanford 
comprehensidh subtest. Again, the largest percentage to do so was 
in thf> ninth grade and the smallest percentage was in the third 
qradp. The Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test results for the total 
group, which shows that 50 percent achieved above expected, eight 
percent achieved the same as anticipated, and 32 percent achieved 
below anticipated, are more favorable but still similar to the 
comprehension subtest results from the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, vrhich indicated that 54 percent achieved above, six percent 
achieved the same as, and 40 percent achieved below expected (see 
Table B) . 

Table 13 presents mean data and the results of tests of 
significance for actual and above anticipated gains on the Stanf ord 
Diagnostic Reading Test grade level score for program partici- 
pants' achievement in reading comprehension. There, it can be 
seen that children in the evaluation sample at each grade level, 
including the third grade, made gains significantly above those 
expected. In general, the mean gains above anticipated in 
reading comprehension when measured by the Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test were higher than when measured by the Metro- 
politan Reading Test, This may be due to the fact that pre- 
program Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test results were used as a 
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basis for determining student needs and planning for instructional 
purposes. Thus, the findings from the Stanford Diacrnostic Reading 
Test may more directly reflect the effects of program instruction 
on students' achievement in reading comprehension than do the 
findings from the comprehension section of the Metropolitan Reading 
Test. 

In sumjnary, the results of analyses of pre- and post - 
program comprehension scores on the Stanford Diagnostic Reading 
Test further support the conclusion that the District 24 Optional 
Assigiment Corrective Reading Program was successful in achieving 
its first objective, to improve students* level of total reading 
achievement beyond that which would be expected from their pre- 
vious reading performance. 

2. Titl e I Total Group Results 

The historical rate of growth method was used to assess 
growth in reading achievement in the Title I Program also, 
however, the procedure was modified to allow for the fact that 
this was a half-year instead of a full-year program. In order to 
avoid concealing the treatment impact by gains made during the 
September through December non-treatment period, an extrapolated 
pre -test score was calculated on the basis of the 
students* previous rate of growth. Then, employing the usual 
procedure, the cdiild's anticipated post-test score was derived by 
multiplying his previous rate of growth by the number of months 
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of corrective reading instruction and adding the result to his 
extrapolated pre -test score. 

Table 14 presents the mean data and the results of tests 
of significance for Title I students* performance on the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test , 

TABLE 14 

tests of significance for title i students* gains 
above anticipated on the 
metropolitan achievement test 
Tn^i 345 

Gain 

Actual Extrap. Antic. Actual Above t- 



Subtest 


Pre 


Pre 


Post 


Post 


Antic. 


Rat 


io 


P , 


Word Knowledge 


3. 


09 


3. 


40 


3. 


60 


4.06 


+ 


.46 


5. 


61 


.01 


Comprehension 


3. 


17 


3. 


48 


3. 


69 


4.15 


+ 


.46 


5. 


70 


.01 


Total Reading 


3. 


08 


3. 


39 


3. 


59 


4.07 


+ 


.48 


6. 


42 


.01 



Table 14 shows that program participants made gains of 
approximately four months above expected in the three areas measured, 
word knov^edge, comprehension, and total reading. As the t-ratios 
show, these gains were all significant at the .01 level indicating 
that the program was effective in achieving the first objective, 
to improve pupils* level of reading achievement. In fact, when 
the actual pre-test and actual post -test scores are compared, we 
find that the Title I corrective reading students achieved 
approximately one year in each reading skill area during the total 
year from April, 1972 through April, 1973. The gains are comparable 
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to those that would be ercpected from average readers during a 
regular school year, 

3 . Level of Retardation Group Results 

The Corrective Reading Program in District 24 was structured 
so that elementary school students who were two or more years 
retarded in reading received three periods of instruction a week. 
Those who were less than two years retarded in reading received 
two periods of instruction a week. The two groups were compared 
to determine which group showed the greater gains in reading 
achievement . 

Table 15 presents the number and perct>ntage of more 
severely and less severely retarded readers in the Optional 
Assignment Program who obtained actual post- test scores above, 
the same as, and below their anticipated post-test scores on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test. 

TABLE 15 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF OPTIONAL ASSIGNMENT ELEMENTARY STUDENTS 
IN THE MORE SEVERELY AND LESS SEVERELY RETARDED GROUPS 
MAKING GAINS BELOW, THE SAMS AS, AND ABOVE ANTICIPATED 
ON THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

WORD KNOWLEDGE COMPREHENSION TOTAL READING 



Group N Below Same Above Below Same Above Below Same Above 

More 

Severely 173 43 6 124 70 12 91 53 17 103 

Retarded 

(%) (100) (25) (3) (72) (40) (7) (53) (30) (10) (60) 
Less 

Severely 110 36 5 69 48 5 57 37 6 67 

Retarded 

{%) (100) (33) (4) (63) (44) (4) (52) (34) (5) (61) 
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As the data in Table 15 show, more pupils in each of the 
two groups made gains above anticipated in word knowledge than in 
reading comprehension, A greater percentage of the more severely 
retarded readers than the less severely retarded leaders obtained 
gains above anticipated in word knowledge; however^ about the same 
percentage in the two groups achieved gains above anticipated in 
comprehension (53 percent and 52 percent) and total reading 
achievement (60 percent and 61 percent). 

Table 16 shows the means > gains > and the results of the 
tests of significance for the more severely and less severely 
retarded readers* performance on the two subtests and the total 
reading score of the Metropolitan Achievement Test . There it 
can be seen that both groups obtained actual post-tefi;t scores 
above their anticipated post -test scores in word knowledge > 
comprehension and total reading. The t-ratios for the gains above 
anticipated reveal p however, that only the gains made by the more 
severely retarded readers are significant for all three areas. 
Although the gains above anticipated in word knowledge and total 
reading made by the less severely retarded readers were signifi- 
cant, their above anticipated gain in reading comprehension was 
not. 

In stainmary, the t-ratios in Table 16 indicate that the 
program was more effective with the children who were more severely 
retarded in reading. This same trend was reported in last year's 
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evaluation and it again suggests that the amount of improvement 
in reading is related directly to the amount of instructional 
time provided. 

Growth in Reading Skills . The second objective of the 
District 24 Corrective Reading Program was to provide individualized 
instruction so that participants would increase their performance 
in specific reading skills. The measure used to evaluate this 
objective was the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. Level I of 
this test was administered to participants in grades 2 through 4 
and to some students in the higher grades whose previous reading 
achievement levels indicated this was the appropriate test. The 
Level II test was administered to children in grades 5 through 9. 
Pre-program scores on this test were made available to the Corrective 
Reading Teachers for use in diagnosing pupil w<=»aknesses and planning 
instruction. 

1 . Optional Assignment Program Results 
Table 17 presents the pre- to post -test gains for the 
Optional Assignment pupils on the Level I and Level II subtests 
of the Stemford Diagnostic Reading Test . Examination of the data 
shows that gains on all subtests were highly significant (p-^.OOOS). 
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In qeneral, the younger children in the proqram (grades 2 
to 4) made their largest gain in reading comprehension # blendinq 
and auditory discrimination as measured by the Level I Stanford 
Test. Least gain;?, were made in the skill of syllabication. The 
older children in the program (grades 5 through 9) also showed 
their greatest gain in blendinq and their lowest gain in 
syllabication as mpasurod by the Lovol II test. The findinqs 
reported in Table 17 may very well reflect program emphasivS 
on instruction in basic word skills like blendinq. 

In siammaryp the data in Table 17 support the conclusion 
that the program was effective at significantly increasing 
Optional Assignment pupils' specific reading skills. Although 
there was no control factor against which to compare the gains, 
the findings reported in the previous section on gains in 
reading achievement provide additional support for this con- 
clusion since growth in total reading achievement is hiqhly 
related to growth in specific reading skills. 

2 . Title I Program Results 

The pre- to post-test Title I gains in specific reading 
skills are presented in Table 18 where, again, the t-ratios show 
that all Level I subtest gains were significant. These results 
indicate that the elementary school children in the Title I 
Program significantly improved their reading skills in each area 
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measured by the Level I Test as a result of the combined instruction 
provided in their regular classroom program and in the Corrective 
Reading Program. The pattern of gain is the same as that found 
for Optional Assignment students which indicates that the largest 
gains were made in reading comprehension, auditory discrimination 
and blending, and that the lowest gain was made in syllabication. 

The students in the intermediate school also exhibited 
significant gains in the specific skill areas measured, with one 
exception. The exception was their achievement in reading rate. 
As Table 18 shows, the Title I students* post-program performance 
in this area was lower than their pre-program performance. 
From teacher reports, there is some indication that little 
emphasis is placed on reading rate in the instructional program. 
The data in Table 18 again points to the relatively high gain in 
the skill of blending and the relatively low gain in the skill of 
syllabication. 

In summary, pre-to post-comparisons indicate that children 
in the Title I Program also increased their achievement in specific 
reading skills. 
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Improveroent: in Reading Attitude . T}\e third ob jective of 
the Corrective Reading Program was to increase students • positive 
attitudes toward reading* This objective was assessed using pre- 
to post- program scores on the Index 3f Reading Attitude (see 
Appendix E) . This scale is constructed so that the lower the 
child's score the more positive is his attitude toward reading. 

1 . Grade Level and Total Group Optional Assignment Results 
Changes in Optional Assigment students • attitude toward 
reading at each grade level and for the total group are presented 
in Table 19. 

TABLE 19 

PRE- TO POST-PROGRAM CHANGE IN OPTIONAL ASSIGNMENT 
STUDENTS* READING ATTITUDE* 



Grade 


N 


Pre-Test 
M»an SD 


Post -Test 
Mean SD 


Difference 


t- 

Ratio** 


3 


68 


37.49 


9.95 


39.35 


8.87 


+ 1.86 


1.26 


4 


60 


39.55 


7.65 


40.15 


8.79 


+ 0.60 


0.59 


5 


81 


41.06 


8.3fi 


39.76 


8.49 


-1 .30 


1.38 


6 


50 


40,80 


9.06 


41.64 


8.63 


+0.84 


0.69 


7 


20 


40.25 


8.25 


40.20 


9.12 


-0.05 


0.03 


8 


40 


42.08 


11 .66 


43.83 


10.64 


+ 1.75 


1.42 


9 


25 


44.24 


7,36 


47.04 


9.33 


+ 2.80 


1.44 


Total 
Group 


345 


40.32 


9.17 


41.03 


9.15 


+ .71 


+ 1.46 



*A decrease in the Reading Attitude Index score represents an 
improvement in reading attitude. 

**No t-ratios are statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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The prs^to post-test mean differences in Table 19 show that 
only the children in grades 5 and 7 manifested some improvement 
in reading attitude as indicated by their lower post-program 
reading index mean scores* Participants at all the other grade 
levels, the third, fourth, sixth, eighth and ninth grades, 
exhibited attitudes toward reading at the end of the program that 
were somewhat less favorable than they were at the beginning of 
the program. All the t-ratios are not significant, however, which 
suggests that the changes in reading attitude at each grade level 
and for the total groupt as measured by the Reading Attitude Index, 
were no greater than might have been expected by chance along. 

The data in Table 19 support the conclusion that the 
Corrective Reading Program had little, if any, effect on Optional 
Assignment students* attitude toward reading and that, in fact, 
the program objective to develop students* positive attitudes 
toward reading was not achieved. 

2. Title I Program Results 

The change in reading attitudes among Title I participants 
is reported in Table 20 below. 

TABLE 20 

PRE/POST DIFFERENCE IN TITLE I STUDENTS* 
tEADING ATTITUDE 
(N«117) 

Pre-Test Postr-Test t- 

Mean SD Mean SD Difference* Ratio g 

39.71 9.69 38.79 9.79 -.92 1.12 NS 

♦The lower the Reading Attitude Index score the more positive 
the child *s reading attitude. 
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As seen in Table 20, program participants exhibited some 
improvement in their attitude toward reading; however, the mean 
difference of -.92 from the pre- to the post-test was not significant. 
This finding suggests that the Title I Corrective Reading Program 
also had little discernible effect on the improvement of students* 
attitude toward reading. 

Impact of Paraprofessional Services , The final objective 
of the Corrective Reading Program in District 24 was to increase 
individualization of instruction through the services of para pro- 
fessionals as a means of increasing pupil growth in reading at 
the elementary level. In order to assess the impact of paraprofessional 
services on pupil growth in reading achievement and on improvement 
in reading attitude, the evaluation des^g'^ called for children in 
the reimburseable Corrective Reading Program to be compared to 
children in a parallel corrective reading program that was 
supported by tax levy funds but ^fhich did not use the services of 
paraprof essionals. There was a change in the tax levy program 
and paraprofessionals were assigned to Corrective Reading Teachers 
in this program at the elementary schools in March of the school 
year. However, since this meant that the tax levy program 
included only one to one and a half months of service from the 
paraprofessionals before the post -tests were administered, 
compared to the seven months of service provided in the Optional 
Assignment Program, the decision was made to proceed with the 
proposed comparison. 
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In each elementary school vhere there vas an Ot>fcional 
Assignment Corrective Reading Program^ data also vere collec±ed 
for children In a similar tax levy program. The tvo groups of 
corrective reading students vere ccmpared using an analysis of 
covarlance on their pre- and post-program total reading scores on 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test , the grade level scores on the 
Stanford Djacrnogtic Reading Te^ and their scores on the Reading 
Attitude Index. The results of the analyses of variance are 
presented in Table 21 . 

TABLB 21 

COMPARISON OF OPTIONAL ASSIGNMENT PROGRAM 
MlTa TAX LEVY PROGRAM 



Group 



N 



Pre 
Mean 



Post 
Mean 



Adj. 
Post 



df 



F- 
.latio* 



TOTAL READING 
(Metropolitan) 



O.A. 

Tax Levy 



GRADE LEVEL SCORES 
(Stanford) 



READING ATTITUDE 



O.A. 

Tax Levy 



283 
225 



O.A. 301 
Tax Levy 229 



260 
215 



3,03 
3.30 



2.75 
3.13 



39.67 
41.77 



3.89 
4.31 



3.58 
3.90 



40.09 
42.39 



4.02 
4.15 



3.72 
3.71 



40.47 
41.92 



1/505 



1/527 



3.350 



0.006 



1/472 3.480 



*No F-Ratio is statistically significant. 
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As expected, the Optional Assignment student53 exhibited 
lover mean scores than the tax levy children in reading achievement 
at the beginning of the program. However > their pre-test mean on 
the Reading Attitude Index suggests that their attitudes toward 
reading were slightly more positive than those of children in the 
tax levy program. Taking these initial group differences into 
account > the results of the analyses of covariance on each measure 
indicates that there were no significant differences between the 
two groups in reading achievement and attitude toward reading at 
the end of the program. The groups performed equally well on the 
post- tests. 

The findings in Table 21 support the conclusion that the 
additional services provided by the paraprof essionals did not lead 
to significantly greater improvement in reading achievement and 
attitude toward reading. The reader should exercise caution ^ 
however^ in interpreting this finding. Although the original 
program proposal called for paraprof essionals to serve in an 
instructional role assisting individual students and small groups, 
responses on Section C of the Corrective Reading Teacher Questionnaire 
(see Appendix A) suggest that most teachers assigned paraprof essionals 
to roles that were not directly instructional in nature. These 
Included preparation and organization of materials, supervising 
the distribution of audio-visual equipment and other materials > 
bookkeeping, filing and correcting student papers. 
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Although half of the teachers indicated that paraprof es.sionals 
also provided assistance to individuals and small groups f it is 
obvious that their role was not primarily instruc<;ional. According 
to the majority of the Corrective Reading Teachers t the parapro- 
fessionals provided needed and much appreciated services. It is 
apparent, however, that if the program objective is to increase 
individualized instruction through the services of paraprofessionals, 
as a means of increasing student achievement in reading, then the 
para professionals* primary role should include providing instruction 
under the guidance of the Corrective Reading Teacher. The impli- 
cation is, of oourse, that paraprofessionals need adequate training 
for this role and the teachers need adequate training in working 
with paraprofessionals. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The summary and conclusions are arranged in an order 
corresponding to the presentation in the report. 

Growth in Reading Achievement . The first objective of 
the full-year Optionvl Assignment Corrective Reading Program and 
the half-year Title I Program was to improve pupils* level of 
reading achievement beyond that expected from a regular classroom 
program. Pre- and post- program grade level scores on the Metropolitan 
Reading Test and on the comprehension section of the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test were used to determine if this objective 
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was met. Based on each child's previous riite of grovth, anticipated 
post -test scores were calculated and used as measures of how well 
the child would have achieved if he had not received special 
instniction in reading. At the end of the program, the children's 
actual post-^test performance was ccmipared to their anticipated 
performance to see if they had made gains significantly above 
those expected for them. 

The data presented in the report support the conclusion 
that the Optional Assignment and Title I Corrective Reading Programs 
were generally successful in achieving the first objective. The 
following findings support this conclusion! 

1. When actual post-test performance was compared to 
anticipated performance, 68 percent of the Optional Assignment 
children achieved gains higher than expected in word knowledge^ 
54 percent achieved gains higher than expected in reading compre- 
ehnsion, and 62 percent achieved above expected in total reading. 
ThuSf more than half of the Optional Assignment students exceeded 
performance normally expected of them in each of the three areas 
measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test . Similar results 
obtained for the grade level score on the Stanford Diacmostic 
Reading Test, indicating that 60 percent of the Optional Assignment 
students achieved gains above expected in reading comprehension. 
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2. Grade level comparisons showed that the word knowledge 
gains made by the Ot^tional Assignment students were significantly 
above anticiFated for all grade levels except the third grade. 
However^ only the fifth* sixth, and ninth graders achieved gains 
significantly above those anticipated for them in reading compre- 
hension. The fourth p seventh and eighth graders averaged post -test 
reading comprehension scores higher than expected but their gains 
were not significantly above those expected. The third graders 
achieved only at their expected rate of growth based on previous 
performance. The results indicate the program was more Effective 
at developing Optional Assignment students* reading vocabulary 
than it was at developing skill in reading comprehension, as 
measured by the Metropolitan Reading Test . 

3. On the total reading score of the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test , all grade levels in the Optional Assignment Program, 
with the exception of the third and seventh grades, made gains 
significantly above those anticipated for them. This finding 
highlights further the weaknesses in the program at the third grade 
level, 

4. Analysis of pre* to post -program scores on the Stanford 
Diacmostic Reading Test revealed that Optional Assignment students 
at all grade levels made average gains that were significantly 
above those anticipated for them in reading comprehension as 
measured by this test. 
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5. Comparison of total group pre- and post-program 
performance on the Metropolitan Achievement Test sJiOved that 
students in the half-year Title I Program made gains that were 
significantly above expected in word knovledgef comprehension, 
and total reading. 

6. Comparisons of the gains of the more severely and 
less severely retarded elementaxry readers in the Ox>tional Assign- 
ment Program revealed that approximately the same percentage of 
children in each group made gains above anticipated in comprehension 
and in total reading; however, a larger percentage of the more 
severely retarded readers achieved gains above anticipated in word 
)mowledge. 

7. Both groups, the more severely and less severely 
retarded readers, achieved gains significantly above anticipated 
in word knowledge and total readingi however, only the more 
severely retarded readers achieved significantly above anticipated 
in reading comprehension. There was evidence that the program 
was more effective with the more seriously retarded readers ^ 
suggesting a direct relation between amount of instruction and 
improvement in reading. 

Growth in Specific Reading Skills . The second objective 
of the Optional Assignment and Title I Corrective Reading Programs 
was to provide diagnostic and prescriptive reading instruction in 
order to increase pupils* ability in specific reading skills. Pre- 
and post- program scores on the Level I and Level II Stanford 
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Diagnostic Reading Test were used to evaluate this objective. 
The findings based on this test support the conclusion that the 
program objective was met. The findings weret 

1. Optional Assignment sttidents vho vere administered 
Level I and Level II of the Standfqrd Diaoncstic Reading Test raani-* 
fested significatit gains in all skill areas measured. 

2. Title I students exhibited significant pre-to post- 
program gains in all skill areas measured by the Level I Stanford, 
and in all areas» except one^ that are measured by the Level II 
Stanford. The exception vas in rate of reading vhere the inter- 
mediate school children achieved a post -test score that was lower, 
but not significantly different from their pre-test score. 

Improvement in Reading Attitude . The third objective of 
the Corrective Reading Program was to increase students* positive 
attitudes toward reading. Pre-and post-program scores on the 
Reading Attittide Index were used to measure this objective. The 
data reported support the conclusion that both the Optional Assignment 
and the Title I Corrective Reading Programs did little to change 
program participants' attitudes toward reading and that, in fact, 
this program objective was not achieved. 

Impact of Paraprofessional Services . The last objective 
of the Corrective Reading Program was to increase individualization 
of instruction through the services of paraprofessionals as a means 
of increasing pupil growth in reading at the elementary level. 
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In order to assess the impact of paraprofessional services f 
Optional Assignment students in the reimburseable Corrective 
Reading Program were compared to students in a parallel tax 
levy corrective reading program which did not use the services of 
paraprofessionals. Using analyses of covariance, the two groups' 
pro- and post-program scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test > 
the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test and the Reading Attitude 
Index were compared. The findings that there were no significant 
differences in the performance of the two groups indicate that 
the additional services provided by the paraprofessionals did not 
lead to significantly greater improvement in reading achievement 
and attitude toward reading. 

RECOMM END AT ION S 

Again this year there was evidence that the Corrective 
Reading Program was generally effective in improving program 
participants* level of reading achievement. The recommendations 
which follow are made toward the goal of continued improvement 
of the program. It should be noted that many reemphasize recommenda- 
tions previously made. 

1 . The repeated low achievement of third graders deserves 
careful study. This was the only grade level group that showed no 
significant gains above those expected for them based on previous 
performance. 
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2. There was evidence that the program was more 
effecrtive in improving reading word knowledge than it was in 
developing reading comprehension skills. Every effort should be 
made to improve instruction in reading comprehension. 

3. There was evidence that the more severely retarded 
readers made greater gains than the less severely retarded 
readers f suggesting that improvement in reading is directly 
related to the amount of instructional time. The staff should 
continue to make every effort to accurately assign the more 
severely retarded readers to the instructional groups that meet 
more frequently. 

4. Continued use of more than one meas^ -g instrument 
for selection and diagnosis is highly recommend ^. 

5. Approximately one-third of the retarded readers still 
did not achieve at their expected rate of growth indicating that 
there are some weaknesses in providing appropriate instruction to 
all children in the program. Every effort should be made to 
determine the causes for this weakness as a basis for making 
improvements in the instructional program. 

6. Continued effort is needed to select well trained 
teachers for the program which requires specialized skills in the 
teaching of reading. Specific criteria must be identified and 
used in Corrective Reading Teacher selection. If this is presently 
not possible, then there is evidence for the continuation of a 
strong inservice training program to upgrade the skills of the 
present staff. 
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7. If a program objective is to provide individualized 
instruction through the services of a paraprof essional as a 
means of improving students' reading achievement, then the role 
of the paraprof essional should be primarily an instructional one. 
To achieve this the paraprof essionals need specialized training 
in reading instruction and the teachers need training in working 
with paraprof essionals. If paraprof essionals are not used in 
instructional roles, then this aspect of the program should be 
reassessed, 

8. There is again evidence that additional time is 
needed for the Corrective Reading Teacher to confer with parents 
and classroom teachers who should play a significant cooperative 
role in the resolution of reading problems. 

9. The District 24 staff should continue to move in the 
direction of strengthening the developmental reading program so 
that the separate Corrective Reading Program can be phased out. 
The reading specialist in each school could then assume the role 
of a reading resource teacher in assisting classroom teachers 
with their reading program. 
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GUIDAMCE SERVICES 

PROGRAJ'I OBJECTIVE 

The objective of the guidance program for optional 
assignment pupils in District 24 during 1972-73 was to improve the 
behavior of pupils in academic and social skills. 

EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

In consonance with the program objective, the evaluation 
objective was: 

Given pre- post -program teacher ratings of pupils' 
academic and social skills on the Behavior Checklist, stadents 
will manifest significant gains. 

METOODS AND PROCEDURES 

In order to assess gains in academic and social skills, 
it was necessary to develop the Behavior Checklist, determine t>ie 
sample to be used, collect the data and analyze the data collected. 

Develoment of the Behavior Checklist . The Behavior 
Checklist was developed by the evaluators to reflect those 
academic and social skills most characteristic of children in the 
age range of the optional assignment pupils (see Appendix A). 
In addition to providing data for the evaluation, the Checklist 
was designed to be of assistance to guidance counselors in their 
record keeping. Thus, the back of the Behavior Checklist provided 
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a place to keep notes to which the counselors could readily refer 
in their work with pupils, parents and teachers. 

Sample . All optional assignment pupils in the schools 
which had the services of guidance counselors from October through 
May were the subjects for the evaluation. There were 383 optional 
assignment pupils for i^&iom pre-and post-program data were available. 
Of these, 191 were in three elementary schools, P.S. 153, P.S. 91 
and P.S. 87, and 192 were in one junior high school, J.H.S. 193. 
Comparisons were made between O.A. pupils who participated in 
counseling groups and those who did not. Numbers included 130 
in the group category and 253 in the non-group category. For the 
comparison between O.A. pupils in corrective reading and those 
not in corrective reading, there were 167 in the former group and 
216 in the latter. 

A final comparison was made between a randomly selected 
number of O.A. pupils who had participated in groups and an equal 
number of resident pupils who had participated in groups. Since 
only 24 resident pupils participated in group counseling, an equal 
ntunber of children from the O.A. group were selected on the basis 
of grade level and schools represented by the resident pupils in 
order to match the comparison groups as closely as possible. 

Data Collection . Behavior Checklists were distributed 
by the guidance counselor to the classroom or homeroom teachers of 
all O.A. pupils and resident pupils who were participating in 
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groiip counseling. The teacher returned a completed checklist for 
each student in early December and again in early May. Thus, the 
pre- post-comparisons were based on data from the two checklists 
for each pupil. 

Treatment of the Data . A t-test for correlated data 
was computed on pre-and F>ost- program ratings for each pupil. 
Comparisons were made between elementary and junior high pupils; 
optional assignment pupils in group and non-group counseling; O.A. 
pupils and resident pupils in groups; and, O.A. pupils in the 
Corrective Reading Program and O.A. pupils not in the Corrective 
Reading Program. The .05 level was considered minimal for 
statistical significance. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM IN OPERATION 

The guidance program for Optional Assignment pupils in 
District 24 can best be described by discussing personnel involved, 
the actual program and operational problems. 

Personnel . In the two elementary schools, the guidance 
counselors were assigned half-time to work with Optional Assignment 
pupils. Both counselors had been in the same schools during the 
previous year in similar assignments. In the two junior high 
schools, the counselor for O.A. pupils was assigned half-time to 
each school. Thus, he worked only with the O.A. pupils in those 
schools. He spent one full week in one school and the next week 
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in the other school and repeated the pattern throughout the year. 
The junior high school counselor was new to the schools and to 
working with O.A. pupils. 

In addition, a full-time Guidance Coordinator was employed 
throughout the year. The O.A. counselors and Coordinator met 
with the evaluators several times during the year. 

Program . The coxinselors began working with the Coordinator 
early in the year to develop objectives for the guidance program. 
Problems identified in the 1971-72 evaluation report formed the 
basis for planning the group counseling program established during 
the 1972-73 year. Counselors were participants in training 
sessions under the leadership of Professor Arnold Buchheimer of 
C.U.N.Y. and conducted counseling groups throughout the year. 
Approximately one-half of the O.A. pupils participated in these 
groups > however* there were five times as many O.A. pupils in the 
groups as resident pupils. Most O.A. pupil counseling was done on 
an individual basis t as has been true in the past as well. 

Operational Problems . Despite a real attempt to improve 
guidance services for Optional Assignment pupils, the most serious 
problem was the reduction in guidance staff during the course of 
the year. In September, there were seven O.A. coxmselors, 
servicing seven schools in the District. Services for O.A. 
pupils in P.S. 88, P.S. 71, P.S. 91 and J.H.S. 's 119 and 125 
were discontinued during the course of the year, representing a 
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discontinuance of special guidance ser\'ices for approximately 50(> 
children. The case load is especially high in J.H.S. 93 for a 
half-time counselor on a bi-weekly basis. Counselors expressed 
some difficulties encountered in scheduling pupils for group 
counseling sessions, especially in the junior high schools. 

EFFECTS OF THE PROGRAM ON CHILDREN 

This section of the report describes the results of the 
evaluation procedures. Included are analyses of pre- and post-test 
Behavior ChecKlist data, summaries and conclusions. All results 
relate to the objective of increasing academic skills ard improving 
social skills of O.A. pupils, as perceived by classroom or home- 
room teachers. Correlated t-tests were used for all analyses. 

Results for Total O.A. Group . In the academic skills of 
Reading, Math, Social Studies^ Creative Expression and Science, 
the total group made significant gains. All increases were 
statistically significant at the ,01 level. With regard to social 
skills, there were four areas of statistically significant 
increases in negative behaviors: "easily led by peers," "dis- 
rupting class,*' "being negative and aggressive toward authority," 
and "destroying property." There was a significant positive 
increase in "following directions." Table 1 shows the means, 
t- ratios and probability levels for these statistically significant 
areas. 
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TABLE 1 

SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES IN ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL 
SKILLS FOR THE TOTAL O.A. GROUP 
(N=383) 



Category 

Reading 
Math 

Social Studies 
Creative Expression 
Science 

Easily Led by Peers 

Disrupts Class 

Neg. S. Aggress, 
to Authority 

Destroys Property 

Follows Directions 



Mean Difference 

+ .53 
+ .37 
+ .41 
+ .45 
+ .44 
+ .43 
+ .17 

+ .26 
+ .22 
+ .29 



t-Ratio 

8.19 
5.88 
6.35 
6,39 
7.16 
3,48 
1.68 

2.31 
2.83 
2.08 



.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.05 

.05 
.01 
.05 



Results for O.A. 's in Groups and O.A. *s Not in Groups . 
When O.A. pupils who participated in counseling groups were com- 
pared to O.A. pupils who did not participate in groups, the 
data showed that both sub-samples increased significantly in 
all academic skill areas. Ratings for O.A.'s in groups on 
the pre-rating were lower than for those not in groups; and, 
whereas significant gains were found for all, the pupils in 
groups showed greater gains. The data are presented in 
Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 

COMPARISON OF GAIN IN ACADEMIC SKILLS FOR O.A. PUPILS IN 
COUNSELING GROUPS AND THOSE NOT IN COUNSELING GROUPS 



O.A . *s in Groups 







PRE 




POST 




t- 




Academic Skills 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Diff . 


Ratio 


P 


Reading 


130 


2.81 


1.4'J 


3.37 


1.36 


+ .56 


5.64 


.01 


Math 


130 


2.81 


1.37 


3.28 


1.34 


+ .47 


4.27 


.01 


Social Studies 


130 


2.92 


1.38 


3.38 


1.24 


+ .46 


4.16 


.01 


Creative Express. 130 
(art, music, writinq) 


2.89 


1.47 


3.38 


1.23 


+ .49 


4.27 


.01 


Science 


130 


2.90 


1.39 


3.41 


1.21 


+ .51 


4.21 


.01 






O.A. 's Not in 


Groups 














PRE 




POST 






t- 




Academic Skills 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Diff. 


Ratio 


■P 


Reading 


253 


3.28 


1.38 


3.79 


1.41 


+ .51 


6.13 


.01 


Math 


253 


3.24 


1.41 


3.55 


1.40 


+ .31 


4.14 


.01 


Social Studies 


253 


3.20 


1.36 


3.59 


1.36 


+ .39 


4.82 


.01 


Creative Express. 253 
(art, music, writing) 


3.16 


1.58 


3.60 


1.51 


+ .44 


4.85 


.01 


Science 


253 


3.25 


1.30 


3.65 


1.27 


+ .40 


5.85 


.01 
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Tn the social skills areas, the only significant difference 
for 0,A. pupils who participated in groups was an increase in 
"destroys property." The mean difference was +,32, the t-ratio was 
2.48, and the difference was statistically significant at the .01 
level. For the pupils who did not participate in counseling 
groups, there were significant increases in all negative social 
skill areas and in "following directions." Data are presented in 
Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

SIGNIFICAMT DIFFERENGES-TKT^SpCIAL SKILL AREAS FOR O.A. 
PUPILS NOT IN COUNSELING GROUPS 
(N=253) 



Category Mean Difference 


t-Ratio 


P 


Inattentive + . 27 


2.03 


.05 


Easily Led By Peers +.57 


3.70 


.01 


Feelings Easily Hurt +.28 


2.07 


.05 


Disrupts Class +.24 


1 .93 


.05 


Neg. & Aggress, to Authority +.30 


2.29 


.05 


Fights With Peers +.24 


1.72 


.05 


Destroys Property +.17 


1.72 


.05 


Follows Directions +.39 


2.28 


.05 



The comparison data indicate a definite trend favoring 
the group counseling approach. 

Results for 0,A. 's in Corrective Reading Compared With 
Those Not in Corrective Reading . In all of the academic skill 
areas, there were significant gains for both grovTpsp with the 
Corrective Heading group making the most gains based on higher 
positive mean differences. Data are presented in Table 4. 
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TABI.E 4 

COMPARISON OF TEACHER RATINGS OF ACADEMIC SKII^S OF 
O.A. CHIIDREN IN CORRECTIVE READING 
WITH THOSE NOT IN CORRECTIVE READING 



O.A. 's in Corrective Reading 



PRE POST 



Academic Skills 


N 


Mean 


S 


.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Diff . 


Ratio 


P 


Reading 


167 


2,62 


1 


.30 


3.26 


i .31 


+ .64 


7.08 


.01 


Math 


167 


£0 % ^ ^ 


1 


.34 


3.13 


1 .34 


+ .54 


5.93 


.01 


Social Studies 


167 


2.57 


1 


.33 


3.19 


1.24 


+ .62 


5. 90 


.01 


Creative Express. 167 
(art, music, writing) 


2.65 


1 


.40 


3.19 


1 .32 


+ .■54 


4.62 


.01 


Science 


167 


2.72 


1 


.27 


3.26 


1 .16 


+ .54 


5.44 


.01 



O.A. 's Not in Corrective Reading 



PRE POST 



Academic STcills 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Diff. 


Ratio 


P 


Reading 


216 


3.51 


1.38 


3.95 


1.40 


+ .44 


4.90 


.01 


Math 


216 


3.48 


1.34 


3.72 


1.36 


+ .24 


2.R0 


.01 


Social Studies 


216 


3.51 


1.25 


3.76 


1.33 


+ .25 


3.13 


.01 


Creative Express. 216 
(art, music* writing) 


3.39 


1 .58 


3.78 


1.45 


+ .39 


4.42 


.01 


Science 


216 


3.45 


1.30 


3.81 


1.27 


+ .36 


4.69 


.01 
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In the social skill areas^ there was a signifirant decrease 
for Corrective Reading children in the "feelings easily hurt'* 
category. The mean difference was -.32; t-ratio was 1.78, and 
p ^.05. For the O.A. children not in Corrective Reading, there 
were statistically significant increases in all negative areas. 
Neither group gained significantly in the positive areas. Data 
for the non-corrective reading group are shown in Table 5. The 
results of this analysis suggest a trend in favor of those 
children in the Corrective Reading Program. 

TABLE 5 

SIGNIFICAOT GAINS IW NEGATIVE SOCIAL SKILLS FOR 
O.A. PUPILS NOT IN CORRECTIVE READING 



Cateaory 


Mean Difference 


t-Ratio 


_2_ 


Inattentive 


+ .41 


2.59 


.01 


Easily Led By Peers 


+ .53 


3.39 


.01 


Feelings Easily Hurt 


+ .56 


3.76 


.01 


Disrupts Class 


+ .27 


1 .94 


.0:, 


Negative & Aggress, to 
Authority 


+ .39 


2.70 


.01 


Fights With Peers 


+ .34 


2.24 


.05 



Results of Comparison Between O^A, Pupils in Elementary 
Grades and Those in Junior High Grades , Again, both elementary 
and junior high pupils made statistically significant gains in 
all academic skill areas, as rated by teachers. The data are 
presented in Table 6. 
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TABLE 6 

COMPARISON OF ELEMENTARY O.A. PUPILS WITH JTTMIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





O.A. 


PUPILS 


ON ACADEMIC SKILLS 






Elementary 






J mVi • S • 






Mean 


t- 




Mean 


t- 




Catecforv 


Diff . 


Ratio 




Diff. 


Ratio 




Reading 


+ .63 


8.24 


.01 


+ .43 


4.13 


.01 


Math 


+ .45 


5.57 


.01 


+ .28 


3.00 


.01 


Social 














Studies 


+,54 


6.31 


.01 


+ .29 


2.94 


.01 


Creative Exp. 


+ .57 


6. 39 


.01 


+ .33 


3.05 


.01 


Science 


+ .59 


5.02 


.01 


+ .28 


3.25 


.01 




(N=191) 




(N= 


=192) 





When examining social skills data for elementary pupils, 
there were significant decreases in the areas of inattention" 
and "feelings easily hurt." Both were significant at the .01 
level. For "inattentive," the mean difference was -.33; the t- 
ratio was 2.43. For "feelings easily hurt," the mean difference 
was -.43; the t-ratio was 2.82. 

On the contrary, all negative social skills areas 
increased significantly for junior high O.A. pupils. One 
positive area, "follows directions," also increased significantly 
for this group. The data are presented in Table 7. 
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TABLE 7 

SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL O.A. 
PUPII-S IN SOCIAL SKILLS RATING 
(N=192) 



Category Mean Difference t-Ratio p 

Inattentive + .68 3.79 .01 

Easily Led By Peers +1.02 5.99 .01 

Feelings Easily Hurt + .79 4.83 .01 

Disrupts Class + .34 2.19 .05 

Neg. & Aggress, to 

Authority + ,39 2.34 .01 

Fights With Peers + .48 3.06 .01 

Destroys Property + .27 2.73 .01 

Follows Directions + .44 1.95 .05 



Results of Comparison of O.A. Pupils in Groups With 
Residents in Groups . When a random sample of O.A. pupils in 
groups and resident pupils in groups were compared, all academic 
skills areas increased for both groups with the exception of 
science, which did not increase significantly for either. The 
statistically significant differences are presented in Table R. 

TABLE 8 

COMPARISON OF O.A. PUPILS IN' GROUPS WITH RESIDENTS 
IN GROUPS ON ACADEMIC SKILLS RATINGS 

O.A. (N=24) Resident (N=24) 





Mean 


t- 




Mean 




t- 




Category 


Diff . 


Ratio 




Diff. 


Ratio 




Reading 


+ .54 


3.19 


.01 


+ .33 


1 


.88 


.05 


Math 


+ .41 


2.00 


.05 


+ .54 


3 


.00 


.01 


Social Studies 


+ .29 


1.57 


.05 


+ .33 


1 


.78 


.05 


Creative Exp. 


+ .41 


1.74 


.05 


+ .34 


1 


.99 


.05 



o 
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When these same groups were compared in the social skills 
areas, only two statistically significant differences were foiind. 
For the O.A. pupils in groups, there was a significant decrease 
in the "easily led by peers" cateaory. The mean difference was 
-.70; the t-ratio was 1 . 81 j and the probability level was .05. 
For the resident pupils in groups, there was a statistically 
significant increase in the "inattentive" category. The mean 
difference was +*46; the t-ratio was 2.03; and the probability 
level was .05. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In examining the data, it was foiand that there were 
statistically significant increases in all academic skills areas 
in all comparisons made. Thus, teachers perceived Optional 
Assignment pupils and residents who participated in groups as 
having made gains in Reading, Math, Social Studies, Creative 
Expression and Science. The only exception waa in the Science 
area for the comparison of O.A. pupils in counseling groups with 
resident pupils in counseling groups, where the gains were not 
statistically significant for either sub-group. It is also 
noteworthy that O.A. pupils who participated in counseling 
groups made greater gains than those who were not in counseling 
groups. The conclusion can be drawn that Optional Assignment 
pupils in District 24 increased their skills in academic areas. 
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based upon ratings of the teachers who were most familiar with 
their worK: during the academic year. It can also be concluded that 
group counseling had an impact upon gains in academic skills. 

In summarizing the data with regard to the social skills 
area, O.A. pupils* behaviors generally did not change in the 
desired direction. Whereas the negative social skill areas were 
hopefully to have decreased, in most cases there were generally 
more incidents of these behaviors at the end of the year than at 
the beginning. Whereas the positive social skills hopefully 
would have increased, there was not evidence of significant 
increases in most cases. 

One significant set of results with regard to the counseling 
program was that, when the O.A. pupils who participated in counseling 
groups were compared to O.A. pupils who did not participate,, the 
group participants increased significantly in only one negative 
area whereas the non-group participants increased in all seven 
negative areas. The conclusion can be drawn that group counseling 
contributed positively in the social skills area. 

Another significant set of results can be seen when 
Corrective Reading pupils were compared to those not in Corrective 
Reading. The feelings of Corrective Reading participants were 
less easily hurt at the end of the year, and there were no 
increases in the negative areas. However, there were significant 
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increases in all negative areas for pupils not in Correctivo 
Reading. The conclusion can be drawn that the Corrective? Reading 
program contributed positively in the social skills area. 

Finally, the comparison of elementary and junior high 
school O.A. pupils yi<^lded interesting results. V^hereas all 
negative social skills areas increased for junior high pupils, 
as did the positive area of following directions, no areas in- 
creased for elementary pupils. In fact, teachers reported 
elementary pupils as becoming lesc^ inattentive and as having 
their feelings less easily hurt. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations, based on the data, are 
made for future consideration of District 24 personnel i 

1. The group counseling aspect of the guidance program 
should be continued. 

2. The Corrective Reading program should be continued. 

3. Further study should be made of the relationship 
between the above two programs and social skill development. 

The following recommendations, based on professional 
knowledge of the evaluators, are also made for future consideration! 

1. The position of Coordinator should be maintained. 

2. Guidance services for all O.A. pupils should be 
reinstituted. 
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APPENDIX A and B 
PRE -KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 
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APPENDIX A 
PRE-KINDERGARTEN G.I.R. RATING SCALE 

NAME: DATE: 



A. Personal Care 

1. Can manage own 
clothing (put on 
coatf hang up, tie 
laces, etc. ) . 

2. Cares for self in 
toilet 

3. Can handle food, 
liquids, and utensils 
properly. 

4. Has coordination of 
small muscles, 

B . Lang\iage Development 

1. Uses appropriate 
names of objects, 
places, and people. 

2. Follows simple 
directions. 

3. Uses complete 
sentences. 

4. Converses with peers 
and adults. 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



Asks questions that show 
curiosity. 0 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
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C. Manipulation of Materials 
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1 . Experiments with 
materials. 0 

2. Identifies and uses 
materials properly. 0 

3. Works independently 
with materials. 0 

4. Shows original 
expression through 

use of materials. 0 

5. Uses a wide variety 

of material. 0 

Intellectual 

1 . Identifies objects 

and events accurately. 0 

2. Classifies objects^ 
persons > and events 
properly. 0 

3. Sees relationships 
between objects and 
their functions. 0 

4. Uses logic processes 

in problem solving. 0 

5. Remembers story and 
repeats in proper 
sequence . 0 

Social and Emotional 

1 . Participates easily 

in small groups. 0 

2. Exercises reasonable 
self-control . 0 

3. Expresses emotions 
verbally. 0 

4. Makes friends easily. 0 

5. Satisfied with a 
reasonable amoxant of 
attention. 0 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



2 
2 



2 
2 



3 
3 
3 



3 
3 



3 

3 

3 
3 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



4 
4 
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APPEMDIX B 

PRE-KINDERGARTEN PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 
AND ATTITUDE SCALE 



Please answer the following questions about your involvement and 
attitude concerning your child's school. It is not necessary for 
you to sign your name. Thank you. 



INVOLVEMENT 

3 2 1 

Quite a lot Somewhat Not at all 

1 . Have you discussed your 

child's progress with the 

teacher? 

2. Have you attended parent 

meetings at the school? 

3. Have you attended programs 
in which the children 

participated? 

4. Have you talked with the 

educational assistant? 



5. Have you observed in the 
program in your child's 
pre-kindergarten class? 

6. Have you talked with the 
principal or the assistant 
principal? 

7. Do you know what your 
child does in the pre- 
kindergarten program? 
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ATTITUDES 

(NOTE: Please circle the number which most closely tolls how you 
feel about each of the statements listed below.) 

Strongly Don't Strongly 

acfree Agree know Disagree disagree 

1. Most teachers probably 
like quiet children 

better than active ones. 12 3 4 5 
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Strongly Don't Strongly 

agree Agree knov Disagree disagree 

2. As a parent there is 
little I can do to 

improve the schools. 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Most teachers do not 
want to be bothered by 
parents coming to see 

them. 12 3 4 5 

4. Children in pre-kinder- 
garten do not learn from 

playing in school. 12 3 4 5 

5. Once in a while it 
should be OK for parents 
to keep their children 

out of school. 12 3 4 5 

6. Teachers who are very 
friendly are not able to 

control the children. 123 4 5 

7. Pre-kindergarten is not 
very helpful for children 

of this age. 12 3 4 5 

8. My child does not enjoy 

pre-kindergarten. 12 3 4 5 

9. Most children have to be 

made to learn. 12 3 4 5 

10. I would rather have my 
child attend for a full 
day in a day care center 
than in the pre-kinder- 
garten class. 12 3 4 5 
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APPENDIX A through J 
STRENGTHENED EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM 
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APPENDIX A 

STRENGTHENED EARLY CHILDHOOD - DISTRICT #24 

New York University 
The Center for Field Research and School Services 

Strengthened Early Childhood Teacher Questionnaire 
SECTION A - EVALUATION OF INSERVICE TRAINING 

The following questions are aimed at an assessment of the in- 
service training provided for the Distar Teachers as a part of 
this year's program. We ask for an honest appraisal of this 
aspect of the program. 



Instructions . Listed below are tooics which may have been 
covered during the training sessions or in staff meetings. 
Use the rating scale below to evaluate the adequacy with 
which each area was covered during training sessions. 
Put your rating in the space provided before the topic. 
For any item that was not covered , write NC. 

Scale: 5=Very Satisfactory, 4=Above Average, 3=Average, 
2«Barely Satisfactory, l=Unsatisfactory, NC=Not Covered 



Rating 



(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 

(g 

(h 
(i 



Topic 

Objectives and rationale for the programs 
Basic premises of the Distar programs 
Techniques for using Distar programs 
Instructions for using take homes 
Plan for grouping and regrouping 

Specific procedures for evaluating student progress 
Working with educational assistants 
Keeping records of individual progress 
Techniques for parent involvement 
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Ratinq Topic 

( j) Learning activities for children not in groups 

(k) Voice and hand signals 

(l) Sequence of skill development in reading 

(m) Sequence of skill development in math 

(n) Sequence of skill development in language 

(o) Supplementary learning activities for children 

Other (Please specify) 



2. In your opinion, was the amount of inservice training 
sufficient? 

1 . No 2, Yes 



3. Please give your overall rating of the inservice training 
provided for Distar Teachers this year. 

1. Unsatisfactory 2. Barely satisfactory 

3. Average 4, Above Ave) ige 

5, Very Satisfactory 

4. Did you participate in the Distar Program last year (1971-72)? 

1. No 2. Yes 



5. If your answer to question 4 is yes, how would you evaluate 
this year's training program in comparison to last year's 
sessions? On the whole, this year's training wast 

1. ^ 2. 3. ^ 

Inferior About the same Superior 

Please feel free to write additional cozranents about the inservice 
tra ininq provided by the program and your suggestions for improvement. 
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SECTION B - DISTAR TEACHER EVALUATION OF PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

1. Listed below are items related to the Distar Reading, Language, 
and Math in the Strengthened Early Childhood program. Use 
the following rating scale to evaluate the quality and/or 
effectiveness of each aspect of the program. 

l=Unsatisfactory, 2=Barely satisfactory, 3=Average, 
4=Above Average, 5=Very satisfactoi^r, NA=Not applicable 



Program Organization 

Reading Language Math 
Rating Rating Rating 



Item 

(a) Size of classroom group 

(b) Size of small instructional groups 

(c) Nvunber of adults in classroom 

(d) Amount of time devoted to program 

(e) Procedures for recycling or regrouping 
children 

(f) Structure of Distar Programs 

(g) Overall Rating for Program Organization 



Physical Facilities and Materials 
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(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 

(g 

(h 
(i 
(j 



Size of classroom 

Physical facilities in classroom 

Distar kits 

Teacher's Guides 

Instructional materials (presentation) 
Student materials (take homes, etc*) 
Supplementary practice materials 
Collection of children's literature 
Availability of materials at start of program 
Overall Rating for Facilities and Materials 
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Program Operation 

Reading Language Math 

Rating Rating Rating 

(a) Management of groups 

(b) Record keeping 

(c) Sequencing of skill development 

(d) Pacing of new skills introduced 

(e) Overall Rating for Program Operation 

Program Effectiveness 

Reading Language Math 

Rating Rating Rating 

(a) Student enthusiasm for programs 

(b) Student progress in skill acquisition 

(c) Student progress in application of 

skills 

. (d) Student independent reading, language, 

math activity 

(e) Overall Rating for Program Effectiveness 

Parental Involvement and Attitude 

(a) Parents • knowledge of Distar programs 

(b) Extent of parental involvement in program 

(c) Parents* attitude toward the program 

(d) Time for parent conferences 

(e) Overall Rating for Parental Involvement & Attitude 
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Personnel Support 

(a) Support of principal for program 

(b) Helpfulness of bilingual community liaison 

(c) Assistance from early childhood coordinator 

____ (d) Help from guidance counselor 

(e) Overall Rating for Personnel Support 

2. Did you participate in the Distar Program last year? 

1. No 2. Yes 



3. If your answer to question 2 is yes, vhat is your overall 
impression when you compare this year's program to last 
year's program? This year's Distar Program is: 

1- 2. 3. ^ 

Inferior About the same Superior 

4. Would you be interested in participating in a similar program 
next year? 

1, Yes 2. Nd 3. Not sure 



Please feel free to write additional comments about the program 
and suggestions for improvement. (We would be interested especially 
in your comments about those aspects of the program you rated low 
in item #1 above. ) 



5. What other approaches to early childhood education would you 
like to have considered in District #24? 
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SECTION C - DISTAR TEACHER EVALUATION OF SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
1 . Para professionals 

(a) How many paraprof essionals were assigned to your class 
room? 

(b) Could you have used additional paraprof essionals? 
Yes No 

(c) What date did they begin working? 

(d) Did the paraprof essionals receive any special training 
for the program? 

Yes No 

If yes f who provided the training? 



(e) Briefly describe responsibilities assumed by the para-- 
professional (s) in your program. 



(f) Please rate the adequacy of the paraprof essionals* 
preparation and skills for the program. 



Unsatisfac- Barely Average Above Average 

tory Satisfactoiry 

5 

Very Satisfactory 

(g) What is your overall rating of the services provided by 
the paraprofessionals? 



Unsatisfactory Barely Average Above Average 

Satisfactory 

5 

Very Satisfactoiry 
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(h) Indicate your suggestions for improving the contribution.^ 
that can be made by paraprof essionals in the Strengthened 
Early Childhood Program. 



2. Guidance Services for Strengthened Early Childhood 

(a) Approximately how many of your students received the 
services of the guidance counselor? 

(b) How would you rate the frecmency of your contacts with 
the guidance counselor regarding your students? 

1 2 3 4 5 

None Rarely Occasionally Frequently Regularly 

(c) How would you rate the quality of your contacts with the 
guidance counselor? That is, to what degree did hisAer 
services help in leading to the resolution of students' 
problems? 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not helpful Somewhat Helpful Very Helpful Extremely 
Helpful Helpful 

(d) What suggestions do you have for improving the guidance 
services provided for students in the Strength<=^ned Early 
Childhood program? 



3. Bilingual Community Liaison for SEC Program 

(a) English is a second language for approximately how many 
of your students? 

(b) Approximately how many of your students and/or their 
parents had contacts with the bilingual community liaison? 
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(c) How would you rate the frequency of your contacts with 
the bilinqual community liaison? 

1 2 . 3 4 5 

None Rarely Occasionally Frecfuently Regularly 

(d) How would you rate the quality of the services provided 
by the bilingual community liaison? 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not Helpful Somewhat Helpful Very Helpful Extremely 
Helpful Helpful 

(e) What suggestions do you have for improving the bilingual 
community liaison services? 



SECTION D - DISTAR TEACHER BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
1. EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Degree Year Institution Major Field 



2. TEACHING LICENSE (s) Y FAR GRANTED 
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Course Work Relevant to Teaching Reading, Lanquagp and Matli. 
List specific courses you have taken (and indicate tho 
college and year) which are related to teaching reading, 
language or math to young children. (Not inservice courses.) 

Courses Institution Year 



4. TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

Regular or 

School Grades No. of Years Substitute 



5. INSERVICE COURSES 

List the inservice courses you have taken. 
Course 



Year 
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APPENDIX B 

STRENGTHENED EARLY CHIIDHOOD - DISTRICT #24 

New York University 
The Center for Field Research and School Services 

STRENGTHENED EARLY CHILDHOOD PARAPROFESSIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



SECTION A EVALUATION OF INSERVICE TRAINING 

The following questions are aimed at an assessment of the inservice 
training provided for paraprofessionals in the Distar Program. 
Please give your candid appraisal. 

1. Instructions . Listed below are topics which may have been 
covered during the training sessions or in staff meetings. 
Use the rating scale below to evaluate the adequacy with which 
each area was covered during training sessions. Put your 
rating in the space provided before the topic. For any item 
that was not covered, write NO. 

Scale J 5=Very Satisfactory, 4=Above Average, 3=Average, 
2=Barely Satisfactory, l=Unsatisfactory, NC=Not Covered 



Rating 



(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 

(g 

(h 

(i 

(j 
(k 



Topics 

Objectives and rationale for the programs 
Basic premises of the Distar programs 
Techniques for using Distar programs 
Instructions for using take homes 
Plan for grouping and regrouping 

Specific procedures for evaluating student progress 

Working with classroom teachers 

Keeping records of individual progress 

Techniques for parent involvement 

Learning activities for children not in groups 

Voice and hand signals 
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Ratinq Topics 

(1) Sequence of skill development in reading 

(m) Sequence of skill development in language 

(n) Sequence of skill development in math 

(o) Supplementary learning activities for children 

Other (Please specify)^ 



2. In your opinion, was the amount of inservice training sufficient? 

1. No 2. Yes 

3. Please give your overall rating of the inservice training 
provided for Distar Paraprofessionals this year. 

1. Unsatisfactory 2. Barely Satisfactory 

3. Average 4. Above Average 

5. Very Satisfactory 



4. Did you participate in the Distar Program last year (1971-72)? 

1, No 2. Yes 

5. If your answer to question 4 is yes, how would you evaluate 
this year's training program in comparison to last year's 
sessions? On the whole, this year's training was: 

1. 2. 3. 

TTTT — . ^ '1 



Inferior About the same Superior 

Please feel free to write additional comments about the inservice 
training provided by the program and your suggestions for improvement, 
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SECTION B - PARAPROFESSIONAL EVALUATION OF DISTAR PROGRAll 

1. Listed below are items related to the Distar Reading, Language 
and Math in the Strengthened Early Childhood program. Use 
the follovdng rating scale to evaluate the quality and/or 
effectiveness of each aspect of the program. 

l=Unsatisfactory, 2=Barely Satisfactory, 3=Average, 
4=Above Average, 5=Very Satisfactory, NA=:Not Applicable 



Program Organization 

Reading Language Tlath 
Rating Rating Rating 



Item 

(a) Size of classroom group 

(b) Size of small instructional groups 

(c) Number of adults in classroom 

(d) Amount of time devoted to program 

(e) Procedures for recycling or 
regrouping children 

(f) Structure of Distar Programs 

(g) Overall Rating for Program 
Organization 



Physical Facilities and Materials 



(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 

(g 

(h 
(i 
(1 



Size of classroom 

Physical facilities in classroom 

Distar kits 

Teacher's Guides 

Instructional materials (presentation) 
Student materials (take homes, etc.) 
Supplementary practice materials 
Collection of children's literature 
Availability of materials at start of program 
Overall Rating for Facilities and Materials 
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Program Operation 

Reading Language Math 
Rating Rating Rating 

(a) Management of groups 

(b) Record keeping 

(c) Sequencing of skill development 

(d) Pacing of new skills introduced 

(e) Overall Rating for Program Operation 

Program Effectiveness 

Reading Language Math 
Rating Rating Rating 

(a) Student enthusiasm for programs 

(b) Student progress in skill acquisition 

(c) Student progress in application 

of skills 

(d) Student independent reading^ 

language, math activity 

(e) Overall Rating for Program 

Effectiveness 

Parental Involvement and Attitude 

(a) Parents* knowledge of Distar programs 

(b) Extent of parental involvement in program 

(c) Parents* attitude toward the program 

^ id) Time for parent conferences 

(e) Overall Rating for Parental Involvement & Attitude 
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Personnel Support 

(a) Support of principal for program 

(b) Helpfulness of bilingual community liaison 

(c) Assistance from early childhood coordinator 

(d) Help from guidance counselor 

(e) Overall Rating for Personnel Support 

2. Did you participate in the Distar Program last year? 

1 . No 2 . Yes 



3. If your answer to question 2 is yes, what is your overall 
impression when you compare this year's program to last 
year's program? This year's Distar Program is: 

1. 2. 3. 

Inferior About the same Superior 

4. Would you be interested in participating in a similar 
program next year? 

1. Yes 2. No 3. Not sure 



Please feel free to write additional comments about the program 
and suggestions for improvement. (We would be interested 
especially in your comments about those aspects of the program 
you rated low in item #1 above.) 



5. What other approaches to early childhood education would you 
like to have considered in District #24? 
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SECTION C - PARArROFESSIONAL EVALUATION OF SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
1. Guidance Services for Strengthened Early Childhood 

(a) Approximately how many of your students received the 
services of the guidance counselor? 

(b) How would you rate the frequency of your contacts with 
the guidance counselor regarding your students? 

1 2 3 4 5 

None Rarely Occasionally Frequently Regularly 

(c) How would you rate the cruality of your contacts with tlie 
guidance counselor? That is 9 to what degree did his/her 
services help in leading to the resolution of students' 
problems? 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not helpful Somewhat Helpful Very Helpful Extremely 
Helpful Helpful 

(d) V/hat suggestions do you have for improving the guidance 
services provided for students in the Strengthened Early 
Childhood program? 



SECTION D - PARAPROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

1. EDUCATIOIvy^L BACKGROUND 

(a) Highest grade attended 

(b) Amount of college work 

(c) Are you taking college courses now? 

(d) Do you speak any language other thau English? 

If yes, which languages? 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

(a) How many years, including this one, have you worked as 
an educational assistant? 



(b) How many years, including this one, have you worked 
at this school? 



(c) VHiat related positions have you held that contribute 
to your present work? 



INSERVICE COURSES 

List the inservice courses you have taken. 
Course 



Year 
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APPENDIX C 

STRENGTHENED EARLY CHILDHOOD - DISTRICT #24 

New York University 
The Center for Field Research and School Seirvices 

Strengthened Early Childhood Coordinator Questionnaire 



SECTION A - EVALUATION OF INSERVICE TRAINING 

The following questions are aimed at an assessment of the inservice 
training provided for the Distar Teachers as a part of this year's 
program. We ask for an honest appraisal of this aspect of the 
program. 

1, Instructions . Listed below are topics which may have been 
covered during the training sessions or in staff meetings. 
Use the rating scale below to evaluate the adequacy with which 
each area was covered during training sessions. Put your 
rating in the space provided before the topic. For any 
item that was not covered, write NC. 

Scale: 5=Very Satisfactory, 4s=Above Average, 3=Average, 
2=Barely Satisfactory, l=Unsatisfactory, NC=Not Covered 

Rating Topic 

(a) Objectives and rationale for the programs 

(b) Basic premises of the Distar programs 

(c) Techniques for using Distar programs 

(d) Instructions for using take homes 

(e) Plan for grouping and regrouping 

(f) Specific procedures for evaluating student progress 

(g) Working with educational assistants 

(h) Keeping records of individual progress 

(i) Techniques for parent involvement 

(j) Learning activities for children not in groups 
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Ratinq Topics 
(k) Voice and hand signals 

(l) Sequence of skill developnent in reading 

(m) Sequence of skill development in language 

(n) Sequence of skill development in math 

(o) Supplementary learning activities for children 

Other (Please specify) 



2. In your opinion, was the amount of inservice training sufficient? 

1. No 2. Yes 

3. Please give your overall rating of the inservice training 
provided for Distar Teachers this year. 

1. unsatisfactory 2. Barely satisfactory 

3. Average 4. Above Average 5. Very Satisfactory 

4. Did you participate in the Distar Program last year (1971-72)? 

1. No 2. Yes 

5. If your answer to question 4 is yes, how would you evaluate 
this year's training program in comparison to last year's 
sessions? On the whole, this year's training was: 

1. 2. 3. 



Inferior About the same Superior 

Please feel free to write additional comments about the inservice 
training provided by the program and your suggestions for improvement, 
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SECTION B - DISTAR CCX)RDINATOR EVALUATION OF PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

1. Listed below are items related to the Distar Reading, Language 
and Math in the Strengthened Early Childhood program. Use 
the following rating scale to evaluate the quality and/or 
effectiveness of each aspect of the program. 

l=Unsatisfactory, 2=:Barely Satisfactory, 3=Average, 
4=Above Average, 5=Very Satisfactory, NA=:Not Applicable 



Program Organization 

Reading Language Math 
Rat ing Rating Rating 



Item 

(a) Size of classroom group 

(b) Size of small instmctional groups 

(c) Number of adults in classroom 

(d) Amount of time devoted to program 

(e) Procedures for recycling or 
regrouping children 

(f) Structure of Distar Programs 

(g) Overall Rating for Program Organization 



Physical Facilities and Materials 



(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 

(g 

(h 
(i 
(3 



Size of classroom 

Physical facilities in classroom 

Distar kits 

Teacher's Guides 

Instructional materials (presentation) 
Student materials (take homes, etc.) 
Supplementary practice materials 
Collection of children's literature 
Availability of materials at start of program 
Overall Rating for Facilities and Materials 
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Proqram Operation 

Reading Language Math 
Rating Rating Rating 



(a) Management of groups 

(b) Record keeping 

(c) Sequencing of skill development 

(d) Pacing of new skills introduced 

(e) Overall Rating for Program Operation 



Program Effectiveness 

Reading Language Math 
Rating Rating Rating 



(a) Student enthusiasm for programs 

(b) Student progress in skill acquisition 

(c) Student progress in application 
of skills 

(d) Student independent reading, 
language > math activity 

(e) Overall Rating for Program Effectiveness 



Parental Involvement and Attitude 

(a) Parents' knowledge of Distar programs 

(b) Extent of parental involvement in program 

(c) Parents' attitude toward the program 

(d) Time for parent conferences 

(e) Overall Rating for Parental Involvement & Attitude 
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Personnel Support 

(a) Support of principal for program 

(b) Helpfulness of bilingual community liaison 

(c) Willingness of teachers to meet program demands 

(d) Help from guidance counselor 

(e) Willingness of paraprof essionals to meet program 

demands 

(f) Overall Rating for Personnel Support 



2. Did you participate in the Distar Program last year? 

1. No ^ 2. Yes 



3. If your answer to question 2 is yes, vhat is your overall 
impression when you compare this year's program to last 
year's program? This year's Distar Program is: 

1. 2. 3. 

Inferior About the same Superior 

4. Would you be interested in participating in a similar program 
next year? 

1. Yes 2. No 3. Not sure 



Please feel free to write additional comments about the program 
and suggestions for improvement. (We would be interested 
especially in your comments about those aspects of the program 
you rated low in item #1 above) . 



5. What other approaches to early childhood education would 
you like to have considered in District #24? 
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SECTION C - DISTAR COORDINATORS EVALUATION OF SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
1 . Paraprofessionals 

(a) Hov many paraprofessionals were assigned to your school? 

(b) Could you h::ve used additional paraprofessionals? 
Yes No 

(c) What date did they begin working? 

(d) Did the paraprofessionals receive any special training 
for the program? 

Yes No 

If yes> who provided the training? 

(e) Briefly describe responsibilities asstutied by the para- 
prof essional(s) in your program. 



(f) Please rate the adequacy of the paraprofessionals' 
preparation and skills for the program. 



Inadequate Barely Satisfactory Above Average 

Satisfactory 

5 

Very Satisfactory 

(g) What is your overall rating of the services provided by 
the paraprofessionals? 



Unsatisfactory Barely Average Above Average 

Satisfactory 

5 

Very Satisfactory 
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(h) Indicate your suggestions for improving the contributions 
that can be made by paraprof essionals in the Strenqthoned 
Early Childhood Program* 



Guidance Services for Strengthened Early Childhood 

(a) Approximately how many of your students received the 
services of the guidance counselor? 

(b) How would you rate the frecfuency of your contacts with 
the guidance covmselor regarding your students? 

1 2 3 4 5 

None Rarely Occasionally Frequently Regularly 

(c) How would you rate the quality of your contacts with the 
guidance counselor? That is» to what degree did hisAier 
services help in leading to the resolution of students* 
problems? 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not helpful Somewhat Helpful Very Helpful Extremely 
Helpful Helpful 

(d) What suggestions do you have for improving the guidance 
services provided for students in the Strengthened 
Early Childhood program? 
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3, Bilingual Community Liaison for SEC Program 

(a) English is a second language for approximately how 
many of your students? 

(b) Approximately how many of your students and/or their 
parents had contacts with the bilingual COTimunity 
liaison? 



(c) How would you rate the frequency of your contacts with 
the bilingual community liaison? 

1 2 3 4 5 

None Rarely Occasionally Frequently Regularly 

(d) How would you rate the quality of the services provided 
by the bilingual community liaison? 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not Helpful Somewhat Helpful Very Helpful Extremely 
Helpful Helpful 

(e) What suggestions do you have for improving the bilingual 
community liaison services? 



SECTION D - DISTAR COORDINATOR BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
1. EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Degree Year Institution Major Field 
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TEACHING LICENSE(s) 



YEAR GRANTED 



Course Work Relevant to Teaching Reading, Language and Math. 
List specific courses you have taken (and indicate the college 
and year) which are related to teaching reading, language or 
math to young children. (Not insai-vice courses •) 

Courses Institution Year 



TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

Regular or 

School Grades No. of Years Substitute 



INSERVICE COURSES 

List the inservice courses you have taken. 
Course XS 
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APPENDIX D 

STRENGTHENED EARLY CHILDHOOD - DISTRICT 24 

New York University 
The Center for Field Research and School Services 

PRINCIPALS 'S QUESTIONNAIRE 

Name Date 



School 



PLEASE NOTE: All responses will be held in strict confidence 
and wili be used only for evaluating the program 
and for making recommendations for improvement. 
No person connected with the school or the Board of 
of Education will have access to these data. 

SECTION A - EVALUATION OF INSERVICE TRAINING 

The following guestions are aimed at an assessment of the insorvice 
training provided for Distar Teachers as part of this year's 
program. Please answer to the best of your knowledge. 

1. In your opiniont was the amount of inservice training sufficient? 
1. No 2. Yes 3. Don't Know 

2. Give your overall rating of the adequacy of the inservice 
training that was provided for Distar Teachers. 

1. Unsatisfactory 2. Barely Satisfactory 

3. Average 4. Above Average 5. Very Satisfactory 

(DK) Don*t Know ^ 

3. How would you evaluate this year's inservice training program 
in comparison to last year's. On the whole, this year's 
training was« 



Inferior About the same Superior 
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Please feel free to write additional commente about th« inservice 
training provided for teachers in the Distar Program. 



SECTION B - PRINCIPALS EVALUATION OF DISTAR PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

1. Instructions . Listed below are items related to aspects of 
the Ddstar Program. Use the following scale to evaluate the 
quality and/or effectiveness of these aspects of the program. 

Scale I l=Unsatisfactory, 2BBarely Satisfactory, 3=Average, 

43Above Average* S^Very Satisfactory, NA=Not applicable 

Program Organization 

Rating Item 

(a) Size of classroon groups 

(b) Number of adults per classroom 

(c) Amount of instructional time devoted to program 

(d) Overall Rating for Program Organization 

Physical Facilities and Materials 

(a) Size of classrooms for number of students 

Exceptions t 

(b) Physical facilities in classrooms 

Exceptional 

(c) Quantity of Distar materials supplied 

(d) Distribution of Distar materials 

(e) Collections of children's literature in classroom 

or library 
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Rating Item 

(f) Availability of materials at start of program 

(g) Overall Rating for Facilities and Materials 

Program Operation 

(a) Management of groups 

(b) Record keeping 

(c) Shared teaching by teacher and paraprofessionals 

(d) Overall Rating for Program Operation 

Program Effectiveness 

(a) Student enthusiasm for programs 

(b) Student progress in phonics skills 

(c) Student progress in reading comprehension 

(d) Student progress in language development 

(e) Student progress in math skills 

(f) Student independent reading and math activity 

(g) Overall Rating for Program Effectiveness 

Parental Involvement and Attitude 

(a) Parents' knowledge of Distar programs 

(b) Extent of parental involvement in program 

(c) Parents' attitude toward the program 

(d) Number of teacher-parent conferences 

(e) Overall Rating for Parental Involvement & Attitude 
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Personnel Support 

Rating Item 

(a) Teachers' ability to use paraprofessionals effectively 

in the program 

(b) Helpfulness of bilingual community liaison 

(c) Assistance from early childhood coordinator 

(d) Help from guidance counselor 

(e) Teacher attitude toward quality of service 

provided by paraprofessionals 

(f) Overall Rating for Personnel Support 

2. How would you compare the overall effectiveness and operation 
of this year's Distar Program with last year's? This year's 
program is: 



Inferior About the same Superior 

Would you be interested in participating in a similar program 
next year? 

1. Yes 2, No 3. Not sure 



ripaf=;e feel free to write additional comments about the program 
and suggestions for improvement. (We would be interested 
especially in your comments about those aspects of the program 
you rated low in item 1 above). 



What other approaches to early childhood education would you like 
to have considered in District 24? 
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APPENDIX E 

STRENGTHENED EARLY OHIirHOOD - DISTRICT 24 

New York University 
The Center for Field Researdh and School Services 

GUIDANCE COUNSELOR QUESTIONNAIRE 



SECTION A - EVALUATION OF INSERVICE TRAINING 

1 . Have you observed any inservice training sessions for teachers 

or paraprofessionals in the Distar Program? . 

If so, how would you rate the adequacy of the training? 

1 2 3 4 5 

Inferior Below Average Above Superior 
Average Average 

SECTION B - GUIDANCE COUNSELOR'S EVALUATION OF PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

1. Listed b^low are items related to the Distar Reading, Language 
and Math in the Strengthened Early Childhood Program. Use the 
following rating scale to evaluate the cnaality and/or effective- 
ness of each aspect of the program. 

Program Organization 

Rating Item 

(a) Size of classrocm groups 

(b) Size of small instructional groups 

(c) Number of adults in classrocan 

(d) Amount of time devoted to program 

(e) Children's knowledge of established roxxtines 

(f) Structure of progrsun facilitates interaction 

(g) Overall Rating for Program Organization 
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Physical Facilities and Matcriale 
Rating It€m 

(a) Size of classrooms for nixmber of students 

Exceptions i^^ 

(b) Physical facilities in classrocms 

Except ions « 



(c) Safety and health factors in classrooms 

(d) Stimulating learning environment 

(•) Overall Rating for Facilities and Materials 



Program Operation 

(a) Stimulation of children's intellectual development 

_____ (b) Accommodation for children's emotional needs 

(c) Encouragement of children's social development 

(d) Consideration for children's physical development 

(e) Teachers* management of groups 

(f) Shared teaching by teacher and paraprofessional 

(g) Overall Rating for Program Operation 

Program Effectiveness 

(a) Student enthusiasm for program 

(b) Emotional stability of students 

(c) Physical maturity of students /,n relation to program 

demands 

(d) Social interaction of students 

(e) Cognitive responses of students to program 

(f) Incidence of behavioral problems in students 

(g) Overall Rating for Program Effectiveness 
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Parental Involveroent and Attitudes 
Rating Item 

(a) Parents' knovledge of Distar programs 

(b) Extent of parental involvement in program 

(c) Parents* attitude toward the program 

(d) Time for parent conferences 

(e) Parental cooperation in resolution of children's 

problems 

(f) Overall Rating for Parental Involvement and Attitude 

Personnel Support 

(a) Support of principal for program 

(b) Helpfulness of bilingual community liaison 

(c) Assistance from early childhood coordinator 

(d) Cooperation of classroom teacJier in resolution 

of children's problems 

(e) Overall Rating for Personnel Support 



2. Did you participate in the Distar Program last year? 
1 . No 2 . Yes 



3. If your answer to quetttion 2 is yes, what is your overall 
impression when you compare this year's program to last 
year's program? This year's Distar Program ist 

1 2 3 

Inferior About the same Superior 

4, Would you be interested in participating in a similar program 
next year? 

1. Yes 2. No 3. Not sure 
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Please feel free to write additional comments about the program 
and suggestions for improvements (We would be interested 
especially in your ccwaments about those aspects of the program 
you rated low in item 1 above.) 



5, What other approaches to early childhood education would you 
like to have considered in District 24? 
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APPENDIX F 

STREhXSTHENED EARLY dilUMOOD BEHAVIORAL CHECKLIST 

DISTRICT 24 



To be COTtipleted by classroom teacher t 

Pupil's Name Grade Age Teacher 

S chool p 1 st a r ^Non-D 1 sta r 



Compared to the rest of the children in your class » please rate 
the above-n«uned student on the following characteristics. Check 
appropriate rating. 



Academic Skills 


Needs Improvement 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


Readina 










Math 










Social Studies/Science 










Creative Expression 










(Art. music* vritina) 











Behaviors (As observed during past month) Approximate number of 

times observed 





0 ] 


. 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Inattentive 


















Follows directions 


















Completes taslcs 


















Easilv led by peers 


















Short Attention Span 



















o 
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Behaviors ( continueKi ) 



Disrupts class 
Negative and aggressive to authority 
Prefers to be alone 



Fights with peers 

Destroys property 

Asks for help 

Day dreams 

Cries easily 

Masturbates 

Wanders around the room 
Withdravs from group 

- J Appears lethargic 

Bites fingemail3» lover lip 



Please specify other problem characteristics this student exhibits 



Approximate number of 
times observed 



0 1 
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To be completed by Guidance Counselors 
Attendance Rewrordi 



Dates of individual contacts with child t 



Dates of home visitst (by paraprcfessional, social worker, teacher, 

counselor) 



Dates of contact with classroom teacher i 



Dates of telephone contacts with parents! 
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APPENDIX G 

STRENGTHENED EARLY CHILDHOOD - DISTRICT 24 

Nev York University 
The Center for Field Research and School Services 



ANDERSON OBSERVATIONAL INSTRUMENT 
Observation Form* 



School , _Teacher_J .. 

Time to D ate Videotaper 



Directions ! Please complete by placing a tally in the appropriate 
category for each behavior viewed. 



oai4-A^/^v4oa Tallies _ 


1 . Determines a detail of activity or 
acts for the child in carrying out 
a detail ^ . 




2. Direct refusal 




3. Relocating,, reseating, or placing 
children in different relation to 
each other or to property, ie., 
different from the relation vhich 
the children have themselves 
selected 




4. PostDonina. slovina up the diild 




5. Disapproval, blame or obstruction 




6» Warning- threats, or conditional 
promises 




7. Call to attention or to group 
activljty 




Rations t^aterial 




9. Lecture method 
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10, Quest iom Lecture method 




15. Perfunctory question or statement 




16, Approval 




17. Accepts difference 




18. Extends invitation to activitv 




19. Question or statement regarding 

child's expressed interest or activity 




20. The build-up 




21. Participates in joint activity 
with children 




22. Sympathy 




23. Permission 
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Description of Each Category of 
The Andey-son Observational Instrument 



1 . Determines a detail of ac±ivity or acts for th@ child in 
carrying out a detail 

Includes instances vhere T (teacher) in order to rush 
through to an end, goes ahead and does things for the child. 
Ts "I'm going to sing you a song." 
"You listen so you will know it." 
"You will have to fold yours like this." 
"1^11 get you another handle." 
"1*11 put the names on the baskets." 
"All right, we won*t play that game any more." 
*I thought you would like to make soms baskets to 



take home." 



2. Direct refusal 

T answers "No" to a direct request. 

3. Relocating # reseating > or placing children in different 
relation to each other or to property^ ie.i different froir» the 
relation which the children have themselves selected 

Ti "Henry, Janet, Sam, please sit down." 

(Later, Ti "I don't want to speak to Henry, Sam, 
and Janet again." Check each child for category 6, 
warning , threat . ) 

4. Postponing! slowing up the child 

Tt "Not now." 

"Wait just a minute." 

"Later on." 

"Sometime soon." 

"Tomorrow. " 

"In a few minutes." 
Holds back the fast ones. 

Obstructs differentiation, originality, individual differences, 

variability within the group. 
Tt "Betty Lou, go back and wait until ± coma around." 

"Wait at your place until I give you one." 
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( Note t The question as to how much waiting or "organization" 
was necessary for the conduct of the group gave the 
experimenters some difficulty at first. But the question 
was an ethical question, not scientifically descriptive. 
The objective problem was what could be observed and 
recorded reliably. 

Sally had Juat finished pasting. St "I've got to 
wa*imy hands." The toilet and washrowa were just behind 
the place where she was sitting. It was built for the 
special use of the children in that particular room and 
was inaccessible from outside the room. 

Tt "Just a minute, Sally, and we t 11 all go and 
wash our hands." Following which, S. was obliged to 
stand in line and wait her turn. 

5 . Disapprov e ?.» blame or obstrxiction 

"Hurry up," implying disapproval. 
"I'm waiting." 

"one little boy-I don't see his eyes at all." Check 

"unidentified." 
Pete was not listening, did not know what T had saids 
Ts "I didn't think you would know." 

T had asked them all to place their finished baskets in 
the middle of the table and not to play with them. 
Ti "Somebody forgot not to play with their basket." 
(Check "unidentified.") 

(Note: the overlapping between the holding back of the fast 
ones in category 4 and the stronger environmental pressure 
of obstructing with an added implication of blame or 
disapproval in category 5.) 

6. Warning* threats^ or conditional promises 

Tt "I don*t yr%nt to speak to Henry, Sam, and Janst ^tgain." 
Tt "Now if w€- all sit nicely and rkeep our hands to ourselves, 
we might have two stories." 

7. Call to attention or to group activity 

The bugle callt sounding a certain chord on the piano. 
Tt "Girls and boys," 
Tt "Let's see who is listening." 

8. Rations material 

T makf:s decisions as to amount>t kind, etc. e.g., amount 
of past':-, amount of grass for rabbit nests. 
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( Implication is that rationing of materials is psychologi- 
cally more than an administrative convenience; it deprives 
the child of an opporttinity to exercise his own judgment, to 
decide for himself , hov much it will take for the job at 
handj andf for this reason, it is an expression of T domination.) 

9. Lecture method 

T gratuitously defines a problem or anticipates the 
question and gives the answer. 
T, passing out paper i 

Ti "The paper is to keep the paste off the tables, 
(If there was a problem of keeping the paste off the 
tables, the children might have contributed from their 
experiences in defining the problem, especially since only 
the children got paste on the table. i As a matter of fact, the 
tables were made so that paste could be washed off.) 
Ti "You won't need your scissors* (Check No. 9) 
(But) •TJon't get your scissors.** (Check No. 1) 

10. Questions I Lecture method 

Questions for which the answers are only in the back of 
the book or in the teacher's experience. 
Ti **What did the birdie say?" 

If there is only one answer, then check No. 10. If the 
child is pexrmitted to giver^an imaginative answer, then check 
under No. 19 or No. 20. 

(Categories 11 to 14, inclusive, deleted on the blank.) 

15. Perfxinctory question or statemen t 

Indifferent "Thank you's" 

Ti "Isn't that interesting?" -a bare response, but a 
response nevertheless. 
Ti "Is that so?" 

Disregard perfunctory remarks when they are combined 
with something else representing a stronger reisponse, e.g., 
child has finished basket. Sayst "Isn't my basket cute?" 

Ti "Yes, but we haven't got it all pasted. The decorations 
are not on." The "Yes** is regarded as perfunctory, but not 
checked. The remainder of the statement is checked as No. 5, 
••disapproval. 

16. Approval 

Includes rewards, prizes, competitive favors. 
TV "I think that's fine.** 
"That's fine." 

"Billy's row is standing the straightest. " 
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17. Accepts difference 

Observer must be alert for negative votes, declinings^ 
expressions of difference^ conflicts of difference. Whenever 
the T makes an offer or gives an invitation, and the child 
declines, some category should be checked for T*s response i 
She either accepts the difference (No. 17) t or she reproves 
(No. 5) I or she renevs her request (No. 18). 

Ti ••Jimmyf would you like to sing this one (song) up here 
(beside T)?" Jimmy declines. 

T turns to another child. 

(Check rank order for Jimmy, No. 18, Extends invitation; 
check the other child, rank order for No. 18| check Jimmy 
for No. 17, Accepts difference.) 

18. Extends invitation to activity 

"Who v»nti to be a pony?" 

-Who would like to be a robin?" 

Call for a athow of hands. The choice rests with the 
children. It must be obvious that there is no element of 
exhortation and that a child can still decline, under few 
circiimstances will an invitation be made more than twice 
without obvious attempts to esdiortf in which case check 
No. 1. A teacher's contact in category No, 1 cannot be 
declined without further eadiortation or disapproval. 

19. Question or sl ie itement regarding child's expressed interest 
or activity 

Carries no presumption of opposition, antagonism, 
disapproval, or urging. 

"Dickie, are you waiting for paste?" 
"How are you getting along?" 
Includes the ice-breaker conversation. 
TDo you have a dog at home?" 

20. The build-up 

Highly integrative behavior. 

Includes instances where T helps c^dld to arrive at a 
better definition of a problem or a better solution without 
giving the final answer. 
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If the final answer is given^ the teacher's response is 
checked as No. 9 or No. 10. 

Ti ••Lock at your feet. Are you sure you have the right 
foot? Is your rubber on the right foot?" 

21 • Participates in joint activity with children 

Offers helpt offers to participate. 
Children playing ball. Ball rolls over near T, who 
returns it . 

22. Sympathy 

Tj ••I'm sorry you hurt your finger." 

23. Permission 

T grants child 'r ^est. 
••May I get a drinK?^^ 
•TKay I pass the cookies?" 

Undetermined 

Contacts were recorded as undetermined when the observer 
could not immediately classify the contact in one of the above 
categories. Undetermined contacts usually occnared when the 
observer could not hear thts teacher's remarks^ see her action, 
or decide whether the teacher was making a command or a 
request. 
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APPENDIX H 

STRENGTHENED EARLY CHILDHOOD - DISTRICT 24 

New York University 
The Center for Field Research and School Services 

TEAOHERS' ESTIMATION FORM 



School^ 
Time 



Teacher 



to 



Date 



Videotaper 



Direct ions I 



Categories 



Please complete by estimating the percentage of 
time you generally spend in each activity 
during the "free play and work time." You 
need not enter an estimate in each category 
but your total estimates should equal 100^. 

Estimated % of 
Time Spent in 
Activity 



1. Determines a detail of activity 
or acts for the child in carrying 
out a detail 



2. Direct refusal 



3, Relocating 9 reseating » or placing 
children in different relation to 
each other or to property » i.e.f 
different from the relation vhich 
the children have themselves 



J. 



4. 


Postponlna> slcnrina ud the child 


4. 


5, 


Disapproval, blame* or obstructior 


5. 


6. 


Warning* threats* or conditional 
promises 


6. 
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Estimated % of 
time spent in 
Categories activity 



7- 


Call to attention qt to arouo 
activity 


7. 


8. 


Rations material 


8. 


9. 


Lecture method 


9. 


,10, 


Questions Lecture method 


10, 




Perfunctory auostion or statement 


15. 


16, 


Approval 


16. 


17, 


Accepts difference 


17. 


18. 


Extends invitation to activity 


18. 


19. 


Question or statement regarding 
child's expressed interest or 
activity 


19. 


20. 


The build-up 


20. 


21. 


Participates in joint activity 
with children 


21. 


22. 


Sympathy 


22. 


23. 


Permission 


23. 


Undetermined 
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APPENDIX I 

STRENGTHEMED EARL^ CHILDHOOD - DISTRICT 24 

New York University 
The Center For Field Research and School Services 

PARENTAL ATTITUDE AND INVOLVEMENT SCALE 



Your child's Room No. School Date 



Please answer the following questions about your involvement 
and attitude concerning you: child's school. It is not 
necessary for you to sign your name. Thank you. 



INVOLVEMENT 

3 2 1 

Quite a lot Somewhat Not at all 

1 . Have you discussed 
yotir child's progress 

with the teacher? ^ 



2. Have you attended 
parent meetings 
at the school? 



3. Have you attended 
programs in which 
the children 
participated? 

4. Have you talked with 
the educational 
assistant? 



5. Have you observed 
in the program in 
your child's class? 

6. Have you talked with 
the B^^ool principal 
or the assistant 
principal? 



7. Do you know what 
your ckild does in 
his class at sciiool? 
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ATTITUL^S 

(NOTE I Please circle the number vhich most clearly tells 
how you feel about each of the statements listed 
bolow, ) 

Strongly Don't dis- Strongly 
agree Agree knov agree d i sagree 



1. As a parent 
there is very 
little I can do 
to improve 

the schools, 1 2 3 4 5 



2« Most teachers 
do not want 
to be bothered 
by parents 
coming to see 

them. 1 2 3 4 5 
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APPENDIX J 

FORTALECER LA EDUCACION DE LA NINEZ DISTRICT 24 

New York University 
The <^enter ^or Field Research and School Services 

UNA ESCALA SOBRE LAS ACTITUDES Y LAS PARTICIPACION 

DE LOS PADRES 



El nttmero del salon de su hijo(a) ^Escuela_ Grad e 

Fecha 

Kaga el favor de contestar las siguientes preguntas sobre su 
participacion y actutud en relacion a la escuela de su hijo{a). 
No es necesario flrmar su nombre. Graciast 



PARTICIPACION 

Nuchas Algunas Ninguna 
veces veces vez 

1. Han discutido uds. el 
progreso de su hijo(a) 

conel maestro? 



2. Han asistido uds. a las 
reuniones de los^ padres 
en la escuela? 



3. Han asistido uds. a los 
programas de la escuela 
en que los ninos han 
participado? 

4. Han hablado uds. con el 
asistente educacional? 

5. Han observado el pro- 
grama educaeional de su 
hijo(a)? 

6. Han discutido uds. el 
programa edu<c:acional de 
su hi jo con el principal 
o con el asistente del 
principal? 
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Muchas 
veces 



Alg^inas 
veces 



Ninguna 
ves 



7, Saben lo que 

su hijo(a) en la 
escuela? 



ACTITODES 



(Notat Hag. el favor de poner un circulo alrededor del numero 
que d^ueatre mas claramente cono se sienten uds. en 
relacito a los siguientes comentarlos. ) 



1» Ccmo padres 
hay muy poco 
qu podamos 
hacer para 
niejorar las 

escuelas. 1 2 3 4 



2. Casi todos 
los maestros 
preferirian no 
tener la 
molestla de los 
padres en venir 

a verlee. 12 3 4 5 



De acuerdo De 
firmemente acuerdo 



No Des- Desacuerdo 

Sabemos acuerdo firmemente 
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APPENDIX A 
BILINGUAL COMMUNITY LIAISON PROGRAM 
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APPENDIX A 

BILINGUAL COMMUNITY LIAISON r\ 
PARENTAL ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE ^ ' 



Your child's room no. School Date 



Please answer the following questions about your attitude toward 

the services of the Bilingual Corrjnunity Liaison and tovard education. 

It is not necessary for you to sign your name. Thank you. 



(A) Bilingual Comiaunity Liaison 

Contacts with BCL 3 2 1 

Quite a lot Some Not at all 

1 , Have you met the 
Bilingual Community 

Liaison? 

2. Have you discussed your 
child's progress with the 
Bilingual Commvinity 

Liaison? ' 



3. Have you discussed school 
related problems with the 
Bilingual Community 
Liaison? 



4. Have you discussed non~ 
school related problems 
with the Bilingual 
Community Liaison? (Jobs, 
housing, health services, 
etc. ) 

5. Has the Bilingual Community 
Liaison participated by 
serving as translator in 
conferences with other 
school personnel? 
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Rating of Services 

1 . How satisfied are you vith the 
services the Bilingual 

Community Liaison gave you? 3. Very satisfied 

2. Satisfied 

1. Not at all satisfied 

(B) Attitudes Toward Schools 

(NOTE I Please circle the nvmber which most closely tells hov 
you feel about e&ch of the statements listed below. ) 



Strongly Don't strongly 
agree Agree know Disagree disagree 



1 .As a parent 
there is very 
little I can 
do to improve 
the sciiools. 



2. Most teachers 
do not want to 
be bothered by 
parents coming 
to see them. 



3 
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ASESOR DE lA COMUNIDiM) BILINGUE 
CUESTIONARIO SOBRE IAS ACTITUDES DE LOS PADRES 



El numero del salon de su hijo(a)^ 



Escuela 



Grado 



Feclia 



Haga el favor de contestar las siguientes pregimatas sobre su 
actitud en relacion a lost ser\''icios del asesor de la comunidad 
bilingue y a la educacion. No es necesario firmar su nombre* 
GraciasI 



1, 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



(A) Asesor de la Comxmidad Bilingue 



Han conocido uds. iil 
asesor de la comunldad 
bilingue? 

Han discutido uds. el 
progreso de su hijo(a) 
con el asesor de la 
comunidad bilingue? 

Han discutido uds. 
probleii;^as relacionados 
a la escuela con el 
asesor de la comtinidad 
bilingue? 

Han discutido uds. 
problemas no relacionados a 
la escuela con el asesor 
de la comunidad bilingue? 
(Por ejeraplot empleo, 
a lo jamiento , servicios 
de salud, etc. ) 

Ha participado el asesor 
4e la comunidad bilingue 
como interprete en con- 
ferencias con otro personal 
de la escuela? 



3 

Muchas 
veces 



Algunas 
veces 



• 1 
Ninguna 
vez 
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6. Como classif icaria su 
satisfaccion con los 
servicios del asesor de la 
comunidad bilingue? 



3, ^ Huy satisfecho 

2. Satisfecho 

1 . _^ No aatisf echo 



(B) Actitudes 

(NOVAx Haga el favor de poner un circulo alrededor del numero que 
demuestre rdas claramente como se sienten uds. en relaci6n 
con los siguientes comentarios/) 



De acuerdo 
f irmemente 



De 
Acuerdo 



No 
Sabemos 



Desacuerdo 



Desacuerdo 
f irmemte 



1 . Como padres 
hay muy poco 
que podamos 
hacer para 
mojorar las 
es' cue las. 

2. Casi todos 

los naestjros . 
preferirian no 
tener la molestia 
de los padres en 
venir a verles. 
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APPENDIX A through D 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE PRCX3RAM 
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APPENDIX B 

DISTRICT 24 
ESL NEW ENTRANT INFORMATION FORM 
1972-1973 



Fill out this form for each new etudent vho enters your 
progr^ and send to the ESL Coordinator along vith the child *8 
Scale for Rating Oral Lanoiiaae Ability and his/her Lincmistic 
Capacity Index Booklet s 



Child • 3 Name _ 

(First) (Last) 



School . ^ Grade Native Language 

ESL Teacher Instructional Group # ^ 

Instruction Period(e)r 

Day From to 

Day ^ From to 

■ Fr<^ to 

Day From to 



Date Child Entered Program 
Comtients 
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APPENDIX C 

DISTRICT 24 
ESL EXIT INFORMATION FC^RM 

Please complete this fom for each student vho leaves 
your program before the end of the year. If the child has been 
in the program for at least one months then submit the child's 
post test Scal e for Rating Oral l anguage Ability and his/her post 
test Linguistic CapacitY Index BooKl^^t. 



Child •s Name _ 

" (First) (Last) 

School Grade • ESL Teacher 



Date Child Entered Program 



Month Day Year 

Date Child Left Program 



Month Day Year 
Reason for Exit 



Send this form to the ESL Coordinator at the District 
Office. Include post-test rating scale record form and Linguistic 
Capacity Index booklet if child was in the program for at least 
one month. 
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APPENDIX D 

DISTRICT 24 
ESL TRANSFER INFORMATION FORM 
1972-1973 

Fill out this form for each stxxdent who is transferred 
to another ESL group or teacher aild return to the ESL Coordinator. 



Child's Name 

(First) {Last) 

School Grade ESL Teaciier 



Student transferred toi 

A. New group Instructional Period(s)t 



Day 


From 


to 


Day 


From 


to 


Day 


From 


to 


Day 


From 


to 


Day 


From 


to 



B. Another teacher 

! 

Reason for the transfer 
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APPENDIX A through E 
CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 
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APPENDIX A 

t 

CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM ■> DISTRICT 24 

^ Nev York University 

The Center for Field Research and School Se2rvrices 

READING TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



School [ Date 

Reading Teacher's Ncune Code (leave blank 



P\3iidingt 1. Title I 2. Optional Assign. 3. State Urban_ 

PLEASE NOTE S All responses will be held in strict confidence, and 
will be used only for evaluation of the program. 
No person connected with the school or the Board 
of Education will have access to these data. 



SECTION A - EVALUATION OF INSERVICE TRAINING 

Th^ feliowing questions are aimed at an assessment of the inservice 
traiining provided for Corrective Reading Teachers as part of 
this year's program. We ask for your honest appraisal^ of this 
aspect of the progrcim. / 

1. Instructions . Listed belov are topics vhich mafy have been 
covered during the afternoon staff meetings. Use the rating 
scale below to evaluate the adequacy wxth which each was 
covered during training sessions. Put your rating in the 
space provided before the topic. For any item that was not 
covered 9 write NC. 

Scale t 5=VQry Satisfactory^ 4=Above Average, 3=Average, 

2=B2\rely Satisfactory, l^Unsatisfactory, NC=Not Covered 

Rating Topic 

^^^^^^^^ (a) Organization, administration and supervision of 
the prograni 

" (b) Objectives and rationale for the program 



Rcit i nq 



Topic 



(d 
(e 
(f 

(g 

(h 
(i 

( i 

(k 
(1 
vm 
(n 
(o 



Criteria for selection of proqram participants 
Procedures for selection of student participants 
Specific procedures for diagnosis 
Knowledge of reading skills 
Methods of corrective instruction 
Use of instructional materials 

Teacher selection and evaluation of program material 

Organizing the class tor insr.ruction 

Technigues for evaluating pupil progress 

Record-keeping policies and procedures 

Technigues for using paraprof essionals in the program 

Technigues for parent involvement 

Other (Please specify) ^ [ 



In your opinion, was the amount of inservire training sufficient? 

1 . No ' 2 , Yes 

Please give your overall rating of the inservice training 
orovided for Corrective Reading Teachers this year. 



1 , Unsatisf actory_ 
4 , Above Average 



2. Barely Satisfactory^ 
5. Very Satisfactory 



3 . Average^ 



Did you participate in the Corrective Reading Program last 
year (1971-72)? 



No 



Yes 
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5. If your answer to question 4 is yes, how would you evaluate 
this year's training program in comparison to last year's 
sessions? On the whole, this year's training wasx 

1. 2, 3. 

Inferior About the same Superior 

Please feel free to write additional comments about the inservice 
training provided by the progrcun and your suggestions for 
improvement . 



SECTION B - READING TEACHER EVALUATION OF PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

1. Listed below are item related to different aspects of the 

Corrective Reading Program. Use the following rating system 
to evaluate the quality and/or effectiveness of each aspect 
of the program. 

1 -Unsatisfactory, 2=Barely Satisfactory, 3=^verage, 
4^bove Average, 5=Very satisfactory, NA=N.ot Appropriate 

Program Organization 

Rating Item 

(a) Organization of the program (number of classes, 
scheduling, etc* ) 

(b) Amount of time allocated for pupils receiving 

corrective reading instruction 

(c) Number of pupils in each group 

(d) Overall Rating for Program Organization 
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Pupil Selection 

Rating Iteni 

(a) Criteria used to select pupils for the Corrective 

Reading Program 

(b) Procedures used to select pupil participants 

(c) Assignment of pupils to instructional groups! on basis 

of severity of reading retardation 

(d) Overall Rating for Pupil Selection 



Need 



(a) Nxamber of students serviced by the program compared 

to ntjmber who need corrective read-.ng instruction 

Physical Facilities'^ and Materials 

^ (a) Size of the room provided by the school 

(b) Physical facilities in the room 

(c) Adequacy of the types of instructional (workbooks, 

literature, audio visual aids> etc.) materials in the 
program 

(d) Quantity of materials provided for the number of 

children serviced 

(e) Availability of materials at the start of the program 

(f) Overall Rating for Facilities and Materials 



Procedures for Diacmosis and Evaluation 

(a) Use of the Informal Reading Inventory to establish 

reading levels and to evaluate growth in reading 

(b) Use of the Metropolitan Reading Test to evaluate 

growth in reading 

(c) Use of the Stanford Diagnostic Test to^ assess 

individual weaknesses and strengths in reading 
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Rating Item 

(d) Adeqiiacy of materials and instruments suppliec^ for 

diagnosis and evaluation 

(e) Appropriateness of the record keeping system 

established for the program 

(f) Overall rating for Diagnostic and Evaluative Procedures 

and materials used in the program 

Students 

(a) Pupils' attitude tovard the corrective reading classes 

^ (b) Obst::rvable improvement in pupil performance 



Parental Involvement and Attitude 

_____ (a) Extent of parent involvement in the Corrective 
Reading Program V 

(b) Parents' attitude tovard the program 

(c) Time to confer with parents through individual and/or 

group conferences 

Personnel Support 

(a) Cooperation of school personnel generally 

(b) Communication between classroom teachers and yourself 

about pupil progress 

(c) Extent to vhich reading materials, procedures, and 

techniques used in the Corrective Reading Program 
have been adapted by classroom teachers 

(d) Amount of time provided to confer with classroom teachers 

(e) Classroom teachers* attitudes tovard Corrective 

Reading Program 

(f) Supervision and assistance provided by the reading 

coordinator 
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2s Did you participate in the Corrective Reading Program last 
year? 

1. No 2, Yes 



3. If your answer to question 2 is yesf what is your overall 
impression vhen you compare this year's program to last 
year's procram? This year's Corrective Reading Program ist 

1. 2. 3« ____ 

Inferior About the same Superior 

4. Would you be interested in participating in a similar prograun next 
year? 

1 . Yes 2 • No 3 « Not sure 



Please feel free to write additional comments about the program 
and suggestions for improvement. (We would be interested especially 
in your comments about those aspects of the program you rated low 
in item 1 above. ) 



SECTION C - READING TEACHER EVALUATION OF SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

1 • Pa r a pro f e s s i ona 1 s 

(a) How many paraprofessionals were assigned to your 
reading program? 

V (b) Coald you have used additional paraprof^assionals? 

Yes No 
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(c) When did they begin working? 



(d) Did the paraprofession?ils receive any special training 
for the program? 

Yes No 



If yeSf yhc provided the trair^ing? 



(«») Briefly describe responsibilities assumed by the parapro- 
f8Ssional(p) in your program. 



(f) Please rate the adequacy of the paraprofessionals pre- 
paration and skills for the program 

1 2 3 . 4 

Inadequate Barely Satisfactory Above Average 

Satisfactory 

Very Satisfactory / 

(g) What is your overall rating of the services provided by 
the paraprofessioFials? 

1 2 3 .^L 

Unsatisfactory Br^rely Average Above Average 

Satisfactory 

5 

Very Satisfactory 

(h) Indicate your suggestions for improving the contributions 
that can be made by paraprofessionals in this Corrective 
Reading Program. 



2. Guidance Services (Optional Assignment Program) 

(a) Approximately hov many of your corrective reading' 

students received the services of the guidance counselor? 



(b) How would you rate the frequency of your contacts with 
the guidance counselor regarding your students? 

1 2 3 4 5 

None Rarely Occasionally Frequently Very Often 

(c) ^4^w^^^x>uld you rate the quality of your contacts with the 

guidance counselor? That is, to what degree did his/her 
services help in leading to the resolution of students* 
problems? 

1 2^ 3 4 5 

r4ot helpful Helpful Very Helpful 

(d) What suggestions do you have for improving the guidance 
services provided for optional assignment students in 
the reading program? 



SECTION D - READING TEACHER BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
i. EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Degree Year Institution Major Field 
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COURSE WORK RELEVAT^ TO Tl^ACHING CORRECTIVE READING 

Check those courses which you have taken and indicate the 
institution ^nd year. (Do not include inservice courses here. 

Content of Course Institut ion Year 

Foundations of Reading Instruction 

piaqnostic Techniques - Reading 

Corrective Reading Instruction 

Reading in the Content Areas 

^I'eaching Individualized Reading 

Other 



TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

School Grades No. of Years Regular or Substitute 




EXPERIENCES SPECIFIC TO TEACHING CORRECTIVE READING 

Check those experiences which you have had and the number 
of yearns 

Experience No> of Years 

^Corrective Reading - Public Schools 

^After-school Tutorial Reading Program 

Parent-volunteer Reading Tutor 

Private tutorial work in Reading 

Other 



5. INSERVICE COURSES IN CORRECTIVE READING 



List the inservicG courses relevant to Corrective Reading 
which you took before this academic year. 

Course Year 



6, PRESENT INSERVICE COURSES 

List any inservice courses related to Corrective Reading which 
you have taken this year. 

Course Instructor 
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APPENDIX B 

CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM - DISTRICT 24 

* Nev York University 

The Center for Field Research and School Services 

PRINCIPAL'S QUESTIONNAIRE 

NAMB ^ DATE _ 

SCHOOL 



PLEASE NOTEt All responses vill be held in strict confidence and 
li^ill be used only for evaluating the program and 
for making recommendations for improvement. No 
person connected with the school or the Board of 
Education will have access to these data. 

SECTION A. - EVALUATION OF INSERVICE TRAINING 

The following/ questions are aimed at an assessment of the inservice 
training provided for Corrective Reading Teachers as part of 
this year's program. Please answer to the best of your knowledge, 

1. I n your opinio n p was the amount of inservice training sufficient? 

1. No 2. Yes ■ 3. Don't know 



2. Give your overall rating of the adequacy of the inservice 
training that was provided for Corrective Reading Teachers, 

1, Unsatisfactory 2. Barely satisfactory 

3, Average 4. Above Average 5, Very satisfactory 

(DK) Don't Know 

3. Did any of your teachers participate in the Reimbursable 
Corrective Reading Program last year (1971-72)? 

1. No 2. Yes 
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4. If your answer to question 3 is yes, how would you evaluate 
this year's inservice training prcqram in conparison to 
last year's. On the whole, this year's training wast 

1 2 3 

Inferior About the same Superior 

Please feel free to write additional coinment?=! about the inservice 
training provided for tecachers in the Corrective Reading Program. 



SECTION B - PRINCIPALS* EVALUATION OF PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

1, Instructions ! Listed below are itens about aspects of the 

Corrective Reading Program in District 24. Use the following 
scale to evaluate the quality and/or the effectiveness of the 
reading program. 

Scales l=Unsat is factory, 2=:Barely Satisfactory, 3=Average, 
4=Above Average, 5=Very Satisfactory 

Program Organization 

Rating Item 

(a) Organization of the program (including ntmiber of 

classes, scheduling of classes, etc.) 

(b) Amoxant of time allocated to corrective reading 

instruction 

(c) Number of pupils in each reading group 

(d) Overal l Rating for Program Organization 



/ o 
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Pupil Selection 

Item 

(a) Criteria used to select pupils for the Corrective 
Reading Program 

(b) Procedures used to select pupil participants 

(c) Assignment of pupils to instructional groups on 
the basis uf severity of reading retardation 

(d) Overall Rating for Pupil Selection 



(a) Number of students serviced by the program compared 

to the number vho need corrective reading instruction 

Physical Facilities and Materials 

(a) Size of the room(s) provided for the program 

(b) Physical facilities in the room(s) 

(c) Adequacy of the types of instructional materials 

(textSf workbooks, literatxire, audio visual, etc.) 
used in the program 

(d) Quantity of materials provided for the nvnnber of 

children serviced 

(e) Availability of materials at the start of the program 

(f) Overall Rating for Facilities and Materials 



Rating 



Need 



Procedures for Diagnosis and Evaluation 

(a) Use of the Metropolitan Reading Test to evaluate 

growth in reading 

(b) Use of the Stanford Diagnostic Test to assess individual 

strengths and weaknesses in reading 
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Rating 



Item 

(c) Appropriateness of the materials and instniments 
used for diagnosis/evaluation 

(d) Appropriateness of the record keeping system established 
for the program 

(e) Overall Rating for Diagnosis and Evaluation 



Students 



(a) Students' attitude toward corrective reading classes 

(b) Observable improvement in pupil performance 



Parental Involvement and Attitude 

(a) Extent of parent involvement in the Corrective Reading 

Program 

(b) Parents* attitude toward the program 

(c) Time for teachers to confer with parents through 

individual and/or group conferences 



Personnel Support 

(a) Cooperation of sichool personnel generally 

(b) Communication between corrective reading teacher (s) 

and classroom teachers about pupil progress 

(c) Extent to which reading materials f procedures, and 

techniques used in the Corrective Reading Program 
have been adapted by classroom teachers 

(d) Amount of time available for corrective reading 

teachers to confer with classroom teachers 
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Rating Item 

(e) Classroom teachers' attitude toward the program 

(f) Quality of the services provided by the paraprcfessionals 

(g) Teachers' ability to use paraprofessionals effectively 

in the program 

^ (h) Adequacy of the corrective reading teachers' preparation 

and skills required for the program 

(i) Quality of the instruction generally provided by 

the corrective reading teachers 

* 

^ (j) Ongoing supervision and guidance provided by the 

reading coordinator 

2. Did your school participate in the Corrective Reading Program 
last year (1971-72)? 

1. No 2. Yes 



If your answer to question 2 is yes, hov would you evaluate 

this yearns program in comparison to last year's? 

/* 

1 2^ 3 

Inferior About the same Superior 

Would you be interested in your school participating in a 
similar program next year? 

No 2. Yes 3. Not sure 



Please feel free to write additional comments about the program 
and suggestions for improvement. We would be especially interested 
in your comments about those aspects of the program you rated low 
in item 1 above. 
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APPENDIX C 

CORRECTIVE REAPING PROGPAM -° DISTRICT 24 

Nqv York University 
The Center for Field Research and School Services 

READING COORDINATOR'S. E^/ALUATION 
OF CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 



Name 



Date 



PLEASE NOTE J All responses will be held in strict confidence 

and will be used only for evaluation of the progreua. 



SECTION A - EVALUATION OF INSERVICE TRAINING 

1. Inst Jguct ions t Listed below are topics which may have been 

covered during the afternoon staff meetings. Using the scale 
below, indicate the extent to which each topic was adequately 
covered during these sessions. 



Scales 

Rating 

(a 



(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 

(g 

(h 
(i 



5sVery staisfactory* 4**Above average, 3=Average,\ 
2«Barely satisfactory, 1 "Unsatisfactory, NC»Not covered 

Topic 

Organization, administration and supervision of 
the program 

Objectives and rationale for the program 

Criteria for selection of program participants 

Procedures for selection of student participants 

Specific procedures for diagnosis 

Knowledge of reading slcills 

Methods of correc±ive instruction 

Use of instruct ional siaterials 

Teacher selection and evaluation of of program 
materials 
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Rating Topic 

(j) Organizing the class for instruction 

(X) Techniques for evaluating pupil progress 

(1) Record keeping policies and procedures 

im) Techniques for using paraprofessionals in the program 

(n) Techniques for parent involvement 

(o) Other (Please specify) 



2, In your opinion, v/'.n the amount of inservice training sufficient? 
1. No 2. Yes 



3. Please give your overall rating of the inservice training 
provided for Corrective Reading Teachers this year. 

1. Unsatisfactory 2. Barely satisfactory 

3. Average 4. Above average 5. Very satisfactory _ 

4. How would you e\'Bluate this year's training program in 
comparison to last year's sessions? On the whole* this year's 
training was? 

1 2_ 3 

Inferior About the same Superior 

Please feel free to write additional comments about the inservice 
training provided by the program this year and your suggestions 
for improvement. 
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SECTION B - COORDINATOR'S EVALUATION OF PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

1, Listed below are items related to aspects of the Corrective 
Reading Program. Use the following rating system to evaluate 
the quality and/or effectiveness of each aspect of the program. 

Scale 1 l=Unsatisfactory, 2=Barely satisfactory, 3=Average, 

4=Above average, 5=Very satisfactory, NA=Not appropriate 

Program Organization 

Rating Item 

____ (a) Organisation of the program (number of classes, 
schedul ing ^ etc . ) 

(b) Amount of time allocated for pupils receiving 

corrective reading in3tru<^tion 

(c) Ntamber of pupils in each group 

(d) Overall Rating for Program Organization 



Pupil Selection 



Need 



(a) Criteria used to select pupils for the Corrective 
Reading Program 

(b) Procedures used to select pupil participants 

(c) Assignment of pupils to insti-uctional groups on 
the basis of severity of reading retardation 

(d) Overall Rating for Pupil Selection 



(a) Number of students serviced by the program compared 
to the nximber vho need corrective reading instruction 
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Physical Facilities and Materials 



Rating 

(a 

(b 

(c 

(d 

(e 

(f 

Procedures 



(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 



Students 



(a 
(b 



Item 

Size of the room(s) provided for the program 

Physical facilities in the room(s) 

Adequacy of the types of instructional materials 
(texts, vorKbooks, literature, audio visual aids, 
etc . ) used in the program 

Quantity of materials provided for the number of 
children serviced 

Availability of materials at the start of the program 
Overall Rating for Facilities and Materials 



for Diagnosis and Evaluation 



Use of the Informal Inventory to establish reading 
levels and to evaluate growth in reading 

Use of the Metropolitan Reading Test to evaluate 
grovth in reading 

Use of the Stanford Diagnostic Test to assess 
individual weaknesses and strengths in reading 

Adequacy of materials and instruments used for 
diagnosis and evaluation 

Appropriateness of the record keeping system 
established for the program 

Overall Rating for Diagnostic and Evaluative Rrocedures 



Students* attitude toward the program 
Observable improvement in pupil performance 
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Parenta 1 Involvornont and Attitude 



Rating 



(a 

(b 
(c 



Personnel 



(a 
<b 

(c 

(d 

(e 
(f 

(g 

(h 
(i 
(j 



Item 

Extent of parental involvement in the Corrective 
Reading Program 

Parents* attitude toward the program 

Time for teacher? to confer with parents through 
individual and/or group conferences 



Cooperation of school personnel generally 

Commxinication between corrective reading teachers 
and classroom teachers about pupil progress 

Extent to which ideas» reading materials, procedures, 
and techniques used in the Corrective Reading Program 
have l^een adopted by classroom teachers 

Amourt of time available for corrective reading 
teacJiers to confer with classroom teachers 

Classroom teachers* attitude toward the program 

Quality of the services provided by the par aprof essionals 

Tecichers* satisfaction with the services provided by 
the paraprof essionals 

Teachers* ability to use paraprof essionals effectively 
in the program 

Adequacy of the corrective reading teachers' pre- 
iparation and skills required for the program 

Quality of the instruction generally provided by 
the corrective reading teachers 
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3. ^^at is your overall impression when you compare this year's 
program to lant year's? This year's Corrective Reading 
Program is« ^ 



JL 



Inferior About the same Superior 

Please give your general evaluation of the program, indicating 
specific strengths and weaknesses* Feel free to comment on or 
to give reasons for your ratings in 1 and 2 above. 



\ 

\ 
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APPENDIX D 

CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM - DISTRICT 24 

New York University 
The Center for Field Research and School Services 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CIASSROOM TEACHERS 
WITH STUDEN^^S IN THE REIMBURSABLE CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 



YOUK NAME : DATE 

SCHOOL . 



PLEASE NOTE t All responses will be held in strict confidence and 
will be used only for evaluation of the program. 
No person connected with the school or the Board of 
Education will have access to these data. 

!• How many children in your clas3(es) participate in the Title I, 
Optional Assignment or State Urban Corrective Reading Program 
this year? ' 

2. Instructions ! Listed below are items about aspects of the 
Corrective Reading Program. Use the following rating 'system 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the reading program i 

Scalei IsrUnsatisfactory, 2=Barely Satisfactory, 3--:Satisfactory» 
4=Above Average, 5=Ve3ry Satisfactoxrir^ NA-JNot-Appropriate 

Program Organization 

Rating Item 

(a) Organization and scheduling of corrective reading 

classes 

. ■ i ~ 

(b) Amount of time allocated for pupil fer receiving 

corrective reading instruction^ ^.-j' - . 
(c) Overall Rating for Program Organization 



Need 



(a) Nximber of children serviced by the program compared 
to ntnnber who need corrective reading instruction 
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Pupil Selection 

Rating Item 

_____ (a) Criteria used to select pupils for the Corrective 
Reading Program 

• (b) Procedures used to select pupils 



(c) Ox-erall Rating for Pupil Selection 



Student and Parent At^titud^s^ 



(a) Students* attitude toward corrective readingclasses 

(b) Observable improvement in students' reading per- 
formance during regular class activities 

(c) Parents* attitude toward children*s participation in 
the Corrective Reading Program 



Support 



(a) Communication between corrective reading teacher (s) 
and yourself about pupil progress ^ 



(b) Extent to which you have adopted ideas, materials, 

procedures and techniques used in the Corrective 
Reading Program 

(c) Amount of time available to confer with corrective 

reading teacher(s) 

3* Did any children in your class last year participate in the 
Corrective Reading Program (1971-72)? 

1. No 2 . Yes 



4. If your answer to 3 is yes, how would you evaluate this 

year's program in comparison to last year.*s? On the whole, 
this year*s program isi 

1 2 : 3 

Inferior About the same Superio't 
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5. Would you be interested iii your pupils participating in 
similar program next year? 



1. No 



2. Yes 



3. Not sure 



Please feel free to write additional comments about the program 
and suggestions for improvement. 
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APPENDIX E 
INDEX OF READING ATTITUDE 

School Name 



Teacher Grade Date 



Circle the munber which most closely tells how you feel about 
each of the statements listed below. 

1 - almost always 

2 - often 

3 - sometimes 

4 - not often 

5 - almost never 

1, Reading makes me feel good, 12 3 4 5 

2, I read the newspaper, 12 3 4 5 

3, I read before I go to bed. 12 3 4 5 

4, Free reading time is the best part 

of school. 12 3 4 5 

5, I like it when the teacher reads aloud. 1 2 3 4 5 

6, I talk about books I have read. 1 2 3 4 5 

7, I am a good reader for my age- 1 2 3 4 5 

8, I get good grades on reading tests, 1 2 3 4 5 

9, I read when I can do what I want to, do. 1 2 3 4 5 

10. Reading is my favorite subject at school. 1 2 3 4 5 

11. I read magazines, 12 3 4 5 

12. I read comic books. 12 3 4 5 

13. I like to read paperbacks. 1 2 3 4 5 

14. I like to talk about books I have read. 1 2 3 4 5 

15. I like to read aloud. 1 2 3 4 5 
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APPENDIX A 
GUIDANCE SERVICES 
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APPENDIX A 
OPTIONAL ASSIGNMENT BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST 



To be completed by classroom or homeroom teacher: 

Pupil • s Name Grade Age ^Teacher 



Corrective Rdg Teache r Resident 

Optional Assignment 

Compared to the rest of the children in your class, please rate the 
above-named student on the following characteristics. 

Circle appropriate rating 

_0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Don't 40 or 50 60 70 80 90 

Knov below 

AcadCTiic Skills 

Reading 

Math 

Social Studies . 

Creative Expression 

(Art, music, writing) 

Science 

Social Skills (As observed during Approximate number of times 
past month) observed 

01234567 

Inattentive 

Follows directions 

Completes tasks 

Easily led by peers 

Feelings easily hurt ^ 

Disrupts Class 

Negative and aggressive to authority 

Fights with peers ._ 

Destroys property 

Please specify other problem characteristics this student exhibits 
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To be completed by Guidance Counselor 
Attendance Record i 



Group Non-Group 

Dates of individual contacts with Counselor i 



Number of group sessions attended! 



Dates of home visitst (By paraprofessionad, cotmselor, or other) 



Dates of telephone contacts with parents i 



Dates of parent interviews held in school i 



Dates of contacts with Corrective Reading Teacher, subject teachers « 



Dates of agency contacts! 



